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THOSE RIDGWAY “BOOSTERS” 


One of the Chicago Packing Houses whose Engineering Department 
is not made up of DEAD ONES 


Has been looking into the Ridgway Steam Hydraulic Elevators with 
a view of equipping with them. Those who have the Ridgway Elevators 
have been written to and here is what this Packing House says: 
““Your arguments are certainly convinc- 
ing and those we have written to regard- 
ing your elevators are certainly good 
boosters for you’’ 


“GOOD BOOSTERS” 


We wonder how many of you old Sausage Choppers are smart; 
enough to catch on. 





Or will you continue to fool away good money on poor elevators? 


Packing Houses are noted all over the land as being the largest 
users of BUM ELEVATORS. 


More men are killed and hurt on elevators in packing houses than 
in all other industries combined. 


Of course the killed and injured are the poor friendless foreigners, 
and nobody goes to jail in the packing business. 


But mark this, old fellow, you can’t be killing and maiming men 
forever, and “It’s a Long Lane That Has No Turning.” 


Before you buy elevators find out what it means to 


Hook ’er to the Biler 








CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PA. 
ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 





Direct Acting Steam 
Hydraulic Elevator 














Double Geared Steam 
Hydraulic Elevator 



































to overlook the 


ness papers for business men, you will be welcome at all sessions. 


President Secy.-Treas. 
H. M. SwetLanp Epwin C. JoHNsTon 
New York New York 





Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations in the United States at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be editorial, circulation, advertising and publishing symposiums under 
competent leaders. Many of the leading editors, business managers, buyers and sellers of advertising, and au- 
thorities on modern merchandising methods will take part. On Friday afternoon, September 19, there will be a 
mass meeting with addresses by representative business and professional men, on subjects of timely interest to 
editors, publishers and advertisers. Distinguished guests and worth-while speakers will be at the annual banquet, 
which will be made a memorable social occasion. No matter what may be your connection with the trade journal 
field, if you are interested in the idea of business promotion through trade press efficiency, if you believe in busi- 


Full information may be obtained from The Committee of Arrangements 
WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 Wall Street, New York 





Business Promotion Through 
Trade Press Efficiency 


is to be the keynote of the most notable gathering of technical, class and trade journal editors and publishers ever 
held in America. No live manufacturer, sales manager, advertising man, trade paper editor or publisher can afford 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


Vice-President 
E. C. Hore 
Chicago 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Union Stock Yards 


Chicago 
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WRITE TO US 
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MEATS OFF AND ON THE FREE LIST. 


Within the past week meats have been 
on the free list in the Underwood tariff re- 
vision bill at Washington, off the free list, 
and then on the free list again. It has been 
a case of “off again, on again, Finnegan!” 
and there is no telling where they will be 
next week at this time. Prospects are, how- 
ever, that the free list will be longer rather 
than shorter when the tariff tinkerers get 
through with it. 

As it passed the House the tariff bill placed 
meats on the free list, but retained a 10 
per cent. duty on cattle. This brought forth 
strenuous objections from everybody, and 
the meat trade objected to it especially as an 
unjust discrimination in favor of Canadian 
and other foreign packers. The Senate Com- 
mittee considered the question of free finished 
products and taxed raw materials, and de- 
cided to put a duty on the products to equal 
the duty on the raw material. Hence a 10 
per cent. duty was put on meats. 

This did not satisfy the President, who is 
a strong believ in the theory that if you 
take the duty off of things you will reduce 
the cost of living. As the champion of this 
theory, therefore, he demanded the removal 
of the duties on meats, and to be consistent 
he agreed that the 10 per cent. duty should 
be taken off of cattle, also. As it stands at 
the time of going to press, therefore, every- 
thing is to be free—cattle, meats and all—and 
if the theory works out the enactment of 
the law will be followed by an inrush of 
foreign livestock and meats, and lower prices 
for the consumer. Will it? 


—_fo—_ — 


MEAT SUPPLIES IN MAY. 


Official reports of livestock movements at 
the important packing points for the month 
of May show that the anticipated increase 
in the movement of meat animals to market 
had not got under way during that month. 
Receipts of cattle at six markets for May, 
according to official reports, were 10,000 head 
short of a year ago, while hog receipts were 
200,000 less, though receipts of sheep and 
lambs were about 100,000 greater. Calf re- 
ceipts were 25,000 less for the month, show- 
ing the effect of the campaign of conserva- 
tion. 

For the five months of the year to date 
receipts of cattle at six markets were 100,000 
short of a year ago. Hog marketing was 
about 1,400,000 less, and sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts were about 250,000 less. Calf mar- 
keting was 100,000 below that of a year ago. 
A synopsis of the official figures of receipts 


at six markets for 
pared, is as follows: 


May, with totals com- 











‘ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ...... 178,276 48,020 548,969 354,842 
Kansas City... 101,743 3,759 228,751 190,281 
Omaha ....... ie re 248,432 110,476 
St.. BOG: éscc0 2 aa 231,442 82,285 
St. Joseph.... 27,114 1,354 148,813 70,039 
Sioux City..... 34,519 2,921 177,664 4,078 
Tl. May, 1913. 461,218 56,054 1,584,071 812,001 
Tl. May, 1912. 471,076 81,290 1,758,654 708,847 

For the five months the reports are as 
follows, with totals compared: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ..<cee 995,856 204,983 3,120,412 1,848,977 
Kansas City... 623,254 31,051 1,076,053 842,392 
Omaha ....... 366,853 *...... 1,221,908 855,836 
De Be th rae wt ae 1,117,292 301,669 
St. Joseph..... 165,184 11,119 720,185 362,398 
Sioux City.... 154,363 9,389 646,291 56,308 
Tl. 5 mos., 13.2,630,241 256,542 7,902,131 4,267,580 
Tl. 5 mos., °12.2,721,056 340,637 9,333,480 4,534,437 
*Calves not separately reported. 
———%e—_ — 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 
Official reports of stocks of provisions at 
five principal centers at the end of May show 
slightly greater stocks of lard and cut meats 


and somewhat less pork, compared to a 
month ago. As compared to a year ago the 
reports show greatly depleted cellars. A 


synopsis of the reports gives the following 
figures: 




















Pork, Bbls, 
May 31, ’13. April 30, ’13. May 31, 712. 
CORIO cig 0 68's 61,046 63,524 90,425 
Kansas City ..... 3,461 3,327 5,102 
| EEE are 3,935 4,104 3,028 
St. Joseph ....+ 1,956 1,508 1,426 
Milwaukee ...... 6,722 7,024 7,896 
WE siecesesas 77,120 79,487 107,877 
Lard, Tcs 
Chleagod scccecece 65,478 37,648 141,853 
Kansas City 10,260 7,408 18,547 
OMGRR . cvcccccccs 6,757 5,011 8,369 
St. Joseph ... 11,462 10,042 6,519 
Milwaukee 3,619 1,325 11,104 
TU ncae succes 97,576 61,434 181,392 
Cut Meats, Lbs. 
Oe 108,783,521 101,474,594 164,278,678 
Kansas City .. 52,026,300 45,001,500 56,829,700 
Omaha ...... .. 45,641,778 41,229,490 46,416,203 
St. Joseph . 27,216,507 25,077,224 30,796,335 
Milwaukee 13,798,625 14,285,814 21,855,673 
Total” sevice 247,466,731 227,068,622 320,176,589 
———— i 


PACKERS’ STRIKE AT SIOUX CITY. 


About 500 employees of the Cudahy pack- 
ing plant at Sioux City, Iowa, struck on 
Memorial Day for higher wages, and about 
400 more who did not want to quit work 
were forced out because of the strike. There 
was no disturbance. Labor agitators were 
the cause of the walk-out. 


——— — 

There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 


visioner. 


BUTCHERS AND IMPORTED MEATS. 


The Federal meat inspection service at. the 
end of last week sent formal notice to its 
chief inspectors at various stations throughout 
the country concerning the handling of for- 
eign meats in exempted establishments. It 
had previously ruled that, as such imported 
meats are not inspected by our government, 
they could not be admitted to any establish- 
ment where government-inspected meats are 
handled. It has now amended its ruling to 
permit the handling of foreign meats in ex- 
empted houses, under certain restrictions. 

Imported meats come under the Federal 
food and drugs act, not under the meat in- 
spection law, and are therefore subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Chemistry 
rather than the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The Bureau of Chemistry makes the inspec- 
tion upon importation, and requires that if 
shipped in interstate commerce, such meats 
must retain their identity until they arrive 
at their final destination. That is, they must 
not be mixed with other meats, and should 
bear the food law label and a tag indicating 
that they are foreign meats. 

Such foreign meats cannot be admitted to 
any establishment under Federal inspection, 
either packinghouse, sausage factory or other 
manufacturing plant or wholesale house. Un- 
der the amended order they may now be ad- 
mitted to exempted establishments—that is, 
butcher shops—provided they have passed the 
food law inspection, but they must be kept 
separate from inspected meats, and must bear 
the “foreign meat” label. The practical work- 
ing out of the rule makes it necessary for a 
butcher handling foreign meats to maintain 
a separate ice-box for such meats, as they 
cannot be kept in the same place with home 
inspected meats. 

For the present the order will not affect the 
trade to any extent one way or the other, as 
importations of foreign meats are not likely to 
be heavy, and when imported they will be 
handled largely by speculators and individuals 
and will go into consumption in a large meas- 
ure without ever reaching the retail counter. 
Such meats are not of a quality to attract 
local consumers, and their use will be largely 
in the cheap hotel and restaurant trade, etc. 
Later on different conditions may obtain, de- 
pending entirely on the development of supply 
and demand conditions the world over. 

ee Canes 

Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 
other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. Buy it or sell it through The Na- 


tional Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” 
department. 
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ATTENTION CALLED TO MEAT SUPPLY SHORTAGE 


Government Urges That Our Meat Resources Be Conserved 


Reviewing the statistics of our livestock 
movement and slaughter figures as published 
in the columns of The National Provisioner 
from month to month, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Houston this week issues from Wash 
ington an official bulletin drawing conclu- 
sions similar to those with which our trade 
is familiar concerning the shortage in our 
meat supply, and the necessity for conserv- 
ing it for the His 


the 


future, statement is to 


following effect: 


The shortage in the supply of meat-produc- 
ing animals in the United States is steadily 
becoming more pronounced, and it is evident 
that the country is facing an era of short 
production of meat. In the last six years 
there has been a decline of over 30 per cent. 
in the number of beef cattle in the country, 
while the population and the consequent de- 
mand for meat have inereased. According to 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
the beef cattle in the country on January 1, 
1907, numbered 51,566,000, and at the begin- 
ning of the present year the number was only 
36,030,000. 

More than half of the meat produced in 
the United States is slaughtered under gov- 
ernment inspection. A devrease of ever 13 
per cent. is shown in the number of animals 
killed under this inspection in the first three 
months of this year, as compared with the 
same period of last year. This appears from 
the following figures: 


First three months 





1912. 1913 Decrease. 
CRED has ocd eczupad ca 1,753,882 1,595,593 
Calves . 458,309 398,834 
RE tee vere 10,149,088 8,885,421 1,263,667 
Sheep ... . 3,640,290 3,036,548 603,742 
TOE Se ce cictesees .16,001,569 13,916,396 2,085,173 


The year 1912 was a year of high prices for 
all classes of food animals, as is evidenced 
by the greatly increased average prices of 
live stock at Chicago, the representative mar- 
ket of the country. Thus, the average price 
of cattle (native steers) for 1912 was $7.95, 
as against $6.50 for 1911, or an increase of 
22.31 per cent., while the advance in range 
steers was still greater, being 31.58 per cent. 
The average price of hogs in 1912 at the 
same market was $7.55, as against $6.70 for 
1911, which is an increase of 12,69 per cent. 
Similarly the average prices of sheep and 
lambs rose from $3.95 and $5.90, respectively, 
in 1911 to $4.55 and $7.10, respectively, in 
1912, which is an increase of 15.19 per cent. 
for sheep and 20.34 per cent. for lambs. 

Unfortunately, when prices of livestock 
rule high, as was the case in 1910, there is 
a natural tendency for farmers to rush every- 
thing salable to market, including immature 
animals and, worst of all, breeding animals. 
This inevitably brings about a future short- 
age, and so the country suffers from al- 
ternate periods of comparative and real 
stringency, while producers often lose heavily 
through the instability of prices. 

With our diminished production in the face 
of the heavy demand and high prices of the 
home market, we no longer have a surplus for 
export, and it is no wonder that our export 
trade in meat animals and products has 
declined heavily. Our once great trade with 
England in cattle and fresh beef has disap- 
peared, and the only considerable items now 
shipped to foreign markets are prepared hog 
products such as bacon, hams, and lard. Eng- 
land is now drawing its imported beef supply 
mostly from Argentina, and its supply of 
mutton and lamb from Australia and New 
Zealand as well as Argentina. The Aus- 
tralian colonies are sheep rather than cattle 
countries, and export probably more than 
four times as much mutton and lamb (by 
weight) as beef. The number of cattle in 
Argentina showed a decrease athe last census 
(1911) as compared with the preceding one 
(1908). 

For the first time in our history the ex 
ports of animals and animal products of all 


kinds in 1912 fell below the imports in value. 
However, the imports are very large only 
in two items, both of them raw products— 
hides and wool. The former were admitted 
free of duty, while the large importations 
of wool were made notwithstanding a con- 
siderable duty. The import trade in hides 
and skins has assumed enormous proportions, 
the total value of the shipments in 1912 being 
considerably over $100,000,000. 

The total value of the imports of animal 
origin in 1912 was $203,444,633. Compared 
with the previous year this is an increase. 
in round figures, of no less than $60,500,000. 
The greatest single increase occurred in’ cattle 
hides, which almost doubled, while all the 
other classes of hides and skins showed sub- 
stantial advances. The second largest in- 
crease was in wool, the quantity imported 
in 1912 being 238,118,350 pounds, valued at 
$42,210,377, as against 155,922,510 pounds, 
valued at $25,479,422, in 1911. 

It may be noted that the majority of the 
imported cattle hides come from Argentina. 
Europe supplies a good many, as well as 
most of the calf skins. East Indies is the 
largest contributor of goat skins, while most 


of the sheep pelts are from England, The 
latter: country also sends us most of the 
imports of the fine wools. The inferior 


grades—the carpet wools 
and China. 

There was a largely increased importation 
of cattle in 1912, the number being 325,717 
as against 252,413 in 1911, and 211,230 in 
1910. These animals were nearly all brought 
over the Mexican border for feeding purposes. 
They help a little, though not very much, in 
our beef supply. 

The importations of cheese continue to be 
large, the quantity in 1912 being 48,928,857 
pounds, valued at $9,368,573. This cheese 
comes mostly from Italy and Switzerland. 

The domestic exports of animals and ani- 
mal products in 1912 were valued at $185.,- 
434,196. This is the smallest total since the 
trade became established on a large scale 
subsequent to the Civil War. The principal 
items were: Lard, 552,648,777 pounds, valued 
at $58,586,150; bacon, 192,021,658 pounds, 
valued at $23,483,949; hams and shoulders, 
176,058,810 pounds, valued at $22,235,899. 
Each one of these was many millions of 
pounds less than in 1911. 

The United States no longer has the former 
abundant supplies of cattle raised cheaply 
on the open range. The range is being cut 
up and fenced off into farms or diverted to 
sheep grazing. There has also been a great 
increase in the price of corn and other feeds, 
which has made cattle feeding a risky and 
expensive undertaking, especially as for a 
considerable time the prices received were 
unsatisfactory from the feeder’s standpoint. 
For these various reasons cattle raising went 
into disfavor, and the present greatly re- 
stricted supply is the result. 

The time has come when we must con- 
serve our meat supply and take steps to 
increase it, and at the present remunerative 
prices for food animals it is probable that 
this will be gradually accomplished. Farmers 
generally, and especially those in the corn 
belt, should take advantage of the situation 
to develop cattle feeding under the present 
favorable conditions. The South has great 
possibilities for the future as cattle-raising 
country, but the development of this industry 


originate in Russia 





there must await the extermination of the 
cattle ticks, which, fortunately, is being 


rapidly accomplished by the joint efforts ot 
the government and the States. 


o 
—& 


RELIEVING GERMAN MEAT FAMINE. 


In reporting on the meat scarcity in Ger 


many and measures taken to relieve it an 
American consul states that the German 
government reduced the duty in certain cases 
and the Bavarian railways reduced the 
freight rate on meat by 20 per cent. The 
reductions were granted only in case the 
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meat was imported by communities or co- 
operative or philanthropic societies on their 
own account and was sold at or under first 
cost, or by butchers to others at prices fixed 
by the authorities. Freight rates on im- 
ported live animals were reduced by 30 per 
cent. 

A number of Bavarian communities, in- 
and Nuremburg, availed 
themselves of these facilities and imported 
Danish and Dutch meat. The first cost in 
Munich was 17144 cents per pound for Danish 
beef, which was sold by. butchers at 20% 
cents per pound. 


eluding Munich 


As customers were accus- 
tomed to Bavarian and Austrian beef, sales 
were at first not large, and for some time 
a number of refused to sell the 
However, their at- 
titude changed when the opinions of con- 


butchers 
Danish and Dutch meat. 


sumers as to the quality of the meat became 
more favorable. 

The importation etiected a slight reduction 
of prices, but on the whole the measures 
were pronounced inadequate. At a confer- 
ence of representatives of Bavarian cities a 
resolution was adopted requesting that the 
meat-inspection laws in regard to the impor- 
tation of frozen meat from  trans-oceanic 
countries be changed; that the importation 
of live animals from Argentina, Australia, 
and the be allowed; that 


animals and meat from America be subjected 


German colonies 
only to the restrictions provided for Austria, 
if veterinary reasons do not advise to the 
contrary; that the duties on fodder, esp2- 
cially corn and barley, be either abolished 
or substantially reduced. 

2, 


-——o—_- — 


SOUTH AMERICAN BEEF EXPORTS. 


In view of the discussion concerning South 
American meat imports to t@e United States 
it is interesting to note the report of Consul 
Goding at Montevideo, that Argentine beef 
prices have increased more than 100 per cent. 
in the last four years, owing to the increased 
world demand for beef due to shortage else- 
where. That this drain has affected South 
America is shown by the fact that while beef 
exports for 1911 were 40 per cent. greater 
than in 1910, exports for last year were only 
3 per cent. greater than in 1911. 

The quantities of frozen and chilled beef in 
quarters exported from Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela during 1911 and 1912 are given 


below: 


Argentina: 


1911. 1912. 
Frozen, quarters ...... 1,410,156 1,580,648 
Chilled, quarters ...... 2,151,166 2,220,697 
Uruguay: 
Frozen, quarters ...... 87,581 212,745 
Venezuela: 
Frozen, quarters ...... 25,108 12,674 
Chilled, quarters ...... 858 962 
WIE sone sata em tenure 3,674,869 4,027,726 


The relations that South American exports 
have with those of Australasia are favorable 
to the former, as is shown in the figures of 
frozen beef quarters: 





South New 
America. Australia. Zealand. Total. 
ee 1,522,845 520,345 165,598 2,208,788 
eee 1,806,067 732,781 157,853 2,096,701 


The export of frozen meat from Uruguay 
thus far this season (May 1) was: Quarters 
frozen beef, 90,569; quarters chilled beef, 315; 
carcasses mutton, 125,464; carcasses lamb, 
11,239. 
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GEORGIA CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION 
Cotton Oil Men Get Benefit From Big Meeting 


(Special Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 





Atlantic Beach, Fla., June 3.—The annual 
meeting of the Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia closed here this evening 
after one of the most beneficial sessions in 
the history of the organization. The char- 
acter of the programme was distinctly edu- 
cational, and educational along practical lines. 
The topics discussed were those most vital 
to the trade just at this time. They were 
treated by authorities in each case, and it is 


’ 


safe to say that as a “short course” in trade 














F. W. McKEE, Atlanta, Ga. 

President Georgia C. 8S. C. Association. 
education this’ convention has not  beeu 
excelled. 

The attendance was of the usual repre- 


sentative nature and the outing was enjoyed 
as it always is by the Georgians and their 
friends when they come to this resort. The 
Georgia association is run along strictly util- 
itarian lines, and business results come first, 
but when it is time to play the Georgian 
knows how to do that, too! And this is a 
good place to play, which explains why the 
association comes here year after year. 

The election of officers for the ensuing vear 
resulted as follows: 

President, B. L. Bond, Royston. 

Vice-president, P. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 

Secretary treasurer, A. A. 
Atlanta. 

Executive committee, R. S. Patillo, Macon, 
chairman; J. M. Diffey, Atlanta; E. C. Ponder, 
Rutledge; W. J. Murphy, Newnan; J. J. Rey- 
nolds, Waynesboro. 


and Frierson, 


Messrs. Bond and McCarley received de- 


served promotions. Retiring President McKee 
was made the recipient of a handsome silver 
service. Few changes were made in the trad- 
ing rules. 


The convention was called to order in the 


convention hall of the Atlantic Beach Hotel 
on Monday morning at 10 o’clock. Follow- 


ing the invocation delivered by the rector of 
the Episcopal Church of Jacksonville, Fla., a 
cordial address of weleome was delivered to 
the assembled convention by Mr. H. M. Stan- 
ford, manager of the Atlantic Beach Hotel. 
This was followed by a brilliant response 


from Mr. B. L. Bond,:of Royston,-Ga., vice- 


president of the Association, in concluding 
which he said: 


“Omar Khayyam has made famous for all 
time the wine press and its product; and 
He, whose name we hold above the names of 
men, has ‘blessed the sacred cup and sent it 
all down through the ages.’ But the oil 
press has remained without benediction and 
without poetry, ‘unhonored and unsung.’ Mo- 
hammed was a camel driver, and John the 
Baptist wore a raiment derived from that 
ancient and unrequited beast. Patient and 
solitary as the animal with whose hair it is 
draped; faithful as that prophet of Islam 
and as straight as the way of the ‘voice that 
cried in the wilderness,’ the oil press bows at 
our bidding, and carries a burden that never 
caravan bore across the shifting desert sand. 
And, as long as hydraulic pressure pulsates 
in its mighty heart, the meal bin shall not 
falter, and the cruse of oil shall not fail. 

“In our president’s office is a picture of a 
loaded train of tank cars, rounding a curve, 
on their merciful errand to feed the teeming 
millions of the world, and as I saw those 
cars I said to myself: ‘Behold the gravy 
train. And I never loosen from its mooring 
on my village side track a bulging tank car, 
with its brimming dome, that I do not think 
of all the congested districts of this earth; 
of all the bowls without gravy and cupboards 
without butter; of all the dinner pails, lean 
and bare; and of all the hands of famine 
stretching forth; and I hope that nothing 
from out this tank ear will be lost, and 
raise my hand in blessing above their frugal 
board. 

“Although this bent toward the oil mill 
business with me has been a flower of slow 
growth. yet the association of cotton seed 
carries with it a sentiment akin to song and 
story, a romance of sweet service, almost of 
sacrifice. Oh! happy emotion. Oh! joyous 
affection. Oh! sacred simplicity. While I 
was yet enjoying a former incarnation in 
some remote celestial sphere, he whose name 
I bear carried cotton to a water gin. And 
as he pushed the fleecy fiber down the de- 
cline to the owner’s daughter who fed the 
gin, their fingers touched in the magnetic 
rapture of boyish banter and girlish glee. 
Cupid smote their hearts; while seed fell 
down on ankles bare and brown and the di- 
vine current of love surged through and 
searched the souls of them in whose image I 
am created. 

“Robert Taylor advised: ‘Young man, if 
you would woo her and win her, take her and 
swing her in a grape-vine swing.’ And Rob- 
ert Burns has made every stubble field a 
Brussels carpet for lovers’ feet. But I have 
heard this story so often—although the 
grasses on her grave have thirty years been 
growing—that I have come to believe that 
Cupid lurks in a shower of falling cotton 
seed; and that the ‘golden tones’ of Orpheus 
and the sirens’ song were but primitive notes 
of the drowsy drone of the water gin.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bond’s speech 
President F. W. McKee, of Atlanta, called 
the convention to order. Immediately fol- 


lowing organization, the annual address of 


President McKee was delivered as follows: 
PRESIDENT McKEE’S ADDRESS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association of Georgia: 
It is always a pleasure to meet old friends, 
and it makes me particularly happy to greet 
the members of our Association on this oc- 
easion. the ninth annual convention of the 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association of Georgia. 
To our visitors, and especially the ladies, I 
extend a cordial welcome on behalf of the or- 
ganization, and hope they will find our ses- 

sions both instructive and entertaining. 

The business we are engaged in has been 
somewhat trying in many directions during 
the-past year, owing to the conditions of the 
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seed for one thing, and the shortness of the 
cotton crop in Georgia, conditions for which 
we are in no wise responsible. The milling of 
seed of poor quality, producing “off” prod- 
ucts, has afforded a means of studying com- 
parative values that has been interesting, 
and will no doubt have a beneficial effect on 
the industry in the future. The relations of 
the producer of raw material and the manu- 
facturer are intimately associated; the pros- 
perity of each must largely depend upon the 
other. 

On the llth day of June, 1912, this Asso- 
ciation was granted a charter by the Judge 
of the Superior Court of Fulton County, 
Georgia, and I desire to bring te your at- 
tention an extract from the constitution re- 
lating to the objects of the Association: 

“To unite for fraternal and business pur- 
poses all cotton seed crushers, refiners and 
persons engaged in allied interests who are 
of good moral character and socially accept- 
able; and especially to enlarge the markets 
for the sale of cotton seed products both at 
home and abroad. 

“To create and establish a special fund, 
from which payments may be made to de- 
velop and demonstrate the many economies 
and satisfactory purposes for which cotton 
seed products may be safely used, thus cre- 
ating, enlarging and extending the demand 
therefor, to the end that both the manu- 
facturer and the consumer may be materially 
benefited thereby.” 

Thus it is plain that by our constitution 
we are taught to co-operate in the ways that 





B. L. 
President-elect 


BOND, 


Georgia C. S.C. 


Royston, Ga, 


Association. 


will lead to advancement and improvement 
in our business—a business that is as yet 
comparatively in its infancy, with wonder- 
ful opportunities for development in many 
directions. 
Efforts to Improve Conditions in the Industry. 
We may use our efforts and co-operate in 
bringing about improved conditions from 
the time the soil is prepared and the planting 
seed is selected to the time of the use of the 
finished product in the home of the con- 
sumer, always viewing our work from the 


standpoint of accomplishing the greatest 
good. 
Aiding the planter in the selection of 


proper grades and quality of planting seed 
and their economical use; the care and han- 
dling of the seed from the gins to the mills; 
the marketing in such a way that prime, 
clean seed will not carry the burden of “off,” 
trashy, unclean seed, which injustice should 
be overcome by the adoption and enforée- 
ment of proper rules for grading seed; the 
adoption of the best methods for obtaining 
maximum manufacturing results; the use of 
proper packages, making possible the placing 
in the hands of the consumer in an attract- 
ive, merchantable condition the finished prod- 
ucts. and the development of the best mar- 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[BDITOR’S NOTH.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
mo ‘‘made-up” queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
sewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inguirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions.) 

ne See 


COTTAGE HAMS OR BUTTS. 

A butcher in the far West writes: 
Editor The 
What 
handled 4 
Cottage hams, so-called, are lean, boneless 
shoulder butts, cut Calas or picnics, 
leaving part of the shoulder blade and part 
of the 
known as a “regular” plate. 
out full is a “Boston butt,” 
(all fat) These “hams” are 
cured in sweet pickle and smoked, when not 
sold fresh “butts.” The United States 
inspection name is “Cottage style butts.” In 
Canada _ they designated as “Cottage 
hams,” and find a ready market, being both 


National Provisioner: 
are cottage hams, and how are they 


from 


lean meat on the plate, which is 


The butt 
and 


cut 
leaves a 
“clear plate.” 
as 


are 


economical and good, there being no waste 
except shrinkage in cooking. 
— 
VALUES IN TANKWATERS. 
A small packer desirous of 
tankwaters writes as follows: 


saving his 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell me what value I can get out 
of my various tankwaters if I save them? 
What are the various yields? 

The following table gives an approximate 
of the value of 
into solid fertilizer. 


idea tankwaters converted 
The total percentage of 
ammonia shows an average of 14 per cent. 
Leaving out oleo scrap drain water, blood 
press water and hog scald tub water, the per 
centage of the whole is 15 per cent. of am- 
monia. The ammoniate market is higher at 
the present time than at the time these tests 
were 


made; the percentages of 


the 


and 


of 


solids 


ammonia are approximately same, 


course. 


From these waters all grease is skimmed 











as closely as possible. Some houses do not 
parboil tallow and lard stock prior to final 
rendering. Such a course, however, is pro- 
ductive of a much better color and flavor in 
the finished product, as much discoloring mat- 
ter, such as blood, etc., is eliminated, also 
much objectionable odor is carried off, espe- 


cially in rendering “killing” stock. The less 
objectionable odor producing material in 


stock rendered under pressure, the better. 
There is always a certain amount of dis- 
coloring matter in cutting stock also. 

One thousand hogs per day means approxi- 
mately 5,000 gallons of tankwater. Cattle 
will run 15 to 20 gallons of tankwater per 
head. It is figured that concentrated tank- 
age per hog runs about 21% lbs. and cattle 
74% lbs. per head, and such material runs 
about 16 per cent. ammonia, at about $2.40 
per unit at present. 

The cost of manipulating tankwater is 
approximately one-third of its commercial 
value as “concentrated,” at the utmost, in- 
cluding all administrative, etc. 
Factory cost runs about $8 per ton of fin- 
If regular 
tankage, blood and “stick” is run together, 


expenses, 


ished “concentrated” tankage. 
5 


“A” tallow 
“A” tallow 
eo cas 52's site eso 64 Ro oa eos 
Prime tallow 
Prime tallow 
Prime tallow 
Beef offal 
PI Bo 8S ec when orl das a tue en 
Oleo scrap .... 
Oleo scrap .... 
Oleo scrap .... 
Sones 
Tripe 
Blood 
Grease 
SE bose des 
Hog killing .... 
Hog killing .... 
Hog killing 
Hog cutting .... 
Hog cutting .... 
Hog cutting .... 
Hog offal 

Hog offal 
Condemned hogs 
Condemned hogs 
Hog scald tub 


the percentage of ammonia runs correspond- 
ingly higher. Blood will run as high as 18 
per cent., regular tankage 9 per cent., and 
concentrated 16 per cent. of ammonia. 

When mixed the material should be ground, 
and also, if kept separate, to obtain the high- 
est prices. “Stick,” at a density of 28 to 30 
degs. Beaume, may be mixed with tankage 
at the rate of about 33 per cent., instead of 
going to the trouble and expense of reducing 
to concentrated tankage, if the operator so 
Or it may be sold as “stick” in bar- 
rels to manufacturers of the finished prod- 
uct. “Stick” runs about three-fifths solids, 
the balance being moisture, while concen- 
trated tankage runs about 5 per cent. to 7 
per cent. moisture. 

The ultimate disposal of regular tankage, 
blood and concentrated tankage, to 
whether they should be sold mixed or kept 
separate, depends largely upon the volume 
of each article the house produces and facili- 
tates for manipulating, storage, etc. 

All cooking waters have a value, aside from 
the grease obtained therefrom; and, if an 
evaporator is installed, should be utilized. 

The tests referred to follow: 


desires. 


as 


Value 

Water Percent. Percent. per 1,000 
\Description. Solids. Ammonia. gallons. 
Tank water 7.49 17.86 $11.62 
Press water 5.13 15.00 6.75 
Parboil water 1.87 10.58 1.45 
Tank water 5.05 17.18 7.35 
Press water 4.97 15.98 6.66 
Parboil water 2.57 12.31 2.42 
Tank water 7.79 15.45 9.98 
Press water 6.65 15.68 8.67 
Tank water 6.11 9.71 3.98 
Press water 5.52 10.64 4.16 
Drain water 7.00 7.66 2.98 
House water 3.71 18.84 6.14 
Cooking water 1.50 13.62 1.64 
Press water 1.57 6.93 0.53 
Tank water 1.53 10.73 1.17 
Press water 1.87 10.32 1.34 
Tank water 5.60 17.67 9.45 
Press water 6.68 16.85 9.59 
Parboil water 1.22 12.32 1.13 
Tank water 3.80 18.02 5.15 
Press water 3.70 17.54 5.59 
Parboil water 0.85 11.03 0.69 
Tank water 3.45 10.25 2.45 
Press water 5.14 13.04 4.23 
Tank water 5.65 16.45 7.86 
Press water 5.68 16.16 pe 
Water 0.42 8.28 0.21 








by means of two large 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


There’s Big Money In It— 


The manufacture of fertilizer from tank water is recognized by 
aggressive packers as an extremely valuable side line. 
formerly thrown away, is now used as the raw material for turning 
a former waste into large dividends. 
reports an annual income from this source alone of more than $100,000, 
all of which was formerly wasted. 


SWENSON EVAPORATORS 


The fact that every one of the prominent packers in the United 
States uses Swenson Evaporators for this purpose, some of them having 
more than 30 in their different plants, and that practically every one 
_ Of these was ordered after the concern had had experience with the first order, shows that this apparatus is better adapted 

to this work than any other type which has yet been developed. 


Gyzneon Feaponaron (6 


945 Monadnock Block 


This tank water, 
One of the Chicago packers 


In this plant, the value is recovered 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 49-26 
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THE COTTON OIL CONVENTION 
Interest in the approaching convention of 


the Inter State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 


ciation, at Chicago, set for June 23, 24 and 
25, is on the increase as the time for the 


meeting draws near. The idea of combining 
business with a trip to the cool lake region 
of the North in midsummer is proving most 
attractive. The big state associations of the 
Southeast arranged some time ago for special 
trains to bring those delegations. Reports 
from the Southwest now indicate growing in- 
terest in Texas and Oklahoma. Several spe- 
cial cars have already been filled, and it is 
likely that more than a special train load will 
be carried to Chicago from that section. 

The sequence of meetings which includes the 
and 


oil mill superintendents the cold press 


millers, preceding the Interstate gathering, 


will enable those interested to make one trip 
to the three meetings and derive proportionate 
business benefit. The Oklahoma crushers, too, 


will meet in Chicago just ahead of the big 
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show, and altogether indications point to a 
general gathering of cottonseed products in- 
terests which will assume formidable propor- 
tions. 


a 


CAN FOREIGN MEATS COME IN? 

A problem has arisen in connection with 
the prospective importation of foreign meats 
which is causing some disturbance among 
those in the trade who have expected to 
such be 
brought into United States markets—and to 


handle imported meats—should 
those speculators who have planned to go 
into the meat importing business. It is in 
connection with the federal law which pro- 
hibits the handling of uninspected meats or 
meat products in an establishment under 
government inspection, or which possesses a 
government exemption certificate. 

Under this it becomes difficult for 
any wholesaler or retailer handling govern- 


law 


ment-inspected meats to handled uninspected 
foreign meats. It apparently either narrows 
the foreign trade down to those few estab- 
lishments which do a business in uninspected 
local meats, or requires the establishment of 
new and separate establishments for the ex- 
The lat- 


ter plan would be commercially impracti- 


clusive handling of foreign meats. 


cable, except in a very few instances. 

The only remedy, apparently, is the en- 
actment by Congress of a law permitting the 
admission of foreign meats to government- 
inspected establishments and those handling 
inspected meats. The government has here- 
tofore taken a strong attitude against such 
admission, as it feared the effect on the 
integrity of our inspection of allowing un- 
inspected products in the same establishment 
with those passing our federal inspection. 
The aim of the federal meat inspection au- 
thorities has been to preserve the integrity 
and inviolability of the “U. S. inspected and 
passed” stamp, and they fear to permit any 
practice which would offer opportunity for 
evasion of the regulations which protect our 
meat-consuming public. 

As for the meat trade, it has no objection 
to the admission of healthy and clean for- 


eign meat. 


this period of home scarcity. But it is inter- 
esting to note, so far as government regula- 
tion is concerned, how the shoe now pinches 
the other foot! | 


Bene Viele 
NET WEIGHT REGULATION 
The national Congress enacted a federal 

net weight law, and it will go into effect 

after time has been given to formulate regu- 
lations under it. This law was passed as 
the result of agitation based on the mistaken 
assumption that all merchants and manufac: 
turers are crooks and need regulating. It 
was in the class of sensation-spurred legisla- 
tion. Yet it may have its usefulness if in- 


telligently and reasonably enforced. 


In fact, it would welcome it. at, 


iy 


A grocery trade paper expresses the hope 
that the new officials of the Department of 
Agriculture “will be guided by the experi- 
ence of the manufacturers” in framing regu- 
lations under this law, and adds that “theory 
is all right, but it falls flat in many cases 
when it runs up against actual practice.” 
True enough, but the trouble comes in mak- 
ing the enthusiastic regulating official see 
the force of this argument. Usually he has 
an eye single to hair-splitting interpreta- 
tions, the eye on the side of practical re- 
sults somehow being blind. 

Incidentally, the grocery trade paper which 
in this case expresses fear in respect to the 
reasonableness of enforcing officials is the 
very one which was glaringly unreasonable 
in its attitude toward the meat trade upon 
this very question of net weights, as it was 
applied to wrapped meats. It could see 
nothing but fraud and trickery in the action 
of a packer in marking his wrapped meats 
with the weight shown at time of wrapping. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot, and 
things look differently. It is mighty easy 
to attack the meat packers, especially when 
such an attack is calculated to build up your 
circulation. But there is such a thing as 
consistency. 

Trades other than the meat trade will have 
to take their chances with human nature in 
the enforcement of this federal net weight 
law, just as the packers have in the matter 
of meat inspection. Perhaps after they have 
been through the mill they may have a little 
sympathy to spare. 

——— 


* 


LOST IN THE FOG 


A sample of the fog of misconception into 


which newspaper writers have wandered 
when discussing the meat question is the 
following extract from an editorial in the 
Jackson (Miss.) News, headed “Packers at 
War”: 

“American packers can deliver meat in 
Europe at such a low price, that they become 
formidable rivals to the packers of Argen- 
tina and Australia. The inevitable conclu- 
sion, then, is that the American packers can 
sell meat much more cheaply in Europe than 
they can sell it at home.” 

So it seems that the ancient and long-ago- 
exploded political myth concerning the sale 
of United States meats cheaper abroad than 
at home is still going the rounds of the “scis- 
sors editors’” desks. Jackson, Miss., is just 
as up to date and has the same news facili- 
But 


newspaper writers seem to use some strange 


ties as any other city in the country. 


grape-vine telegraph when it comes to get- 
This Jack- 
son brother has used the abandoned “dope” 


ting their news of meat matters. 
about our meats abroad in a combination 
with the latest roorback concerning “pack- 
ers at war.” They don’t mix well. The 
United States has no beef to spare, and 


isn’t exporting any to Europe. Guess again! 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The S. & S. Company will erect a branch 
cooler at Valdosta, Ga. 

Cudahy Packing Company will establish « 
branch house at Memphis, Tenn. 

The city of Baton Rouge, La., has voted a 
$12,000 bond issue to erect a public abattoir. 

A company is to be organized at Enter- 
prise, Ala., by H. M. Sessions to establish a 
fertilizer plant. 

The 


Kuhner Packing Company, Muncie, 
Ind., has plans prepared for the erection of 


a cold storage and packing plant. 

_The Planters’ Cotton Oil Company, of 
Navasota, Tex., has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $55,000. 

The Kirksville Packing Company, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., is the new name of Burk Brothers 
Meat and Provision Company. 

The recently incorporated Baker Cotton- 
seed Oil Company, Hobart, Okla., will operate 
a cold press mill costing $15,000. 

A company is being organized at Lewis- 
ville, Tex., with a capital stock of $75,000 to 
erect a cottonseed oil mill. 

H. T. Benson and others have incorporated 
the Seale Fertilizer Company, Seale, Ala., 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The plant of the Lake Tanning Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has been destroyed by fire. 
Loss, $500,000. 

The Jonesboro Oil Mill and Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Jonesboro, Ark., has been organized 
with W. W. Davis as president. The capital 
stock is $50,000. 

The Phil. C. Barber Fertilizer Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by L. D. Brown and 
others. 

The Planters’ Cotton Oil Company, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., has awarded contract for the 
erection of a five-story building, for separat 
ing machinery. 

The Farmers’ Cotton Oi] Company, Celina, 
Tex., organized with a capital stock of 
$30,000, will operate a cold press cottonseed 
oil mill. 


The recently incorporated Riverside Cotton 


Oil Company, Fort Worth, Tex., will build 
a cottonseed oil mill and storage house at 
Riverside. 

The Jefferson Cotton Oil and Fertilizer 
Company, Jefferson, Tex., will erect a cotton 
oil mill and fertilizer plant, seed and hull 
house. 


The Union Packing and Provision Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $250,000. J. N. Porter, of 
Globe, Ariz., is president. 

Swift & Company have declared a dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the capital stock, to be 
paid on July 1, 1913, to stockholders of rec 
ord June 10, 1913, as shown on the books of 
the company. 

The Georgia Packing and Stock Yards Com 
pany, Macon, Ga., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by E. W. Gould. 
L. L. Gibson, of Macon, and J. Ruddle, o 
Atlanta. 


The report that Woodward & Dickerson’s 
fertilizer plant at Camden, N. J., was dam- 
aged by fire turns out to be erroneous. The 
plant is in full operation and was not 
damaged. . 

The Schott-Suter Company, Providence, 
R. L., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, to deal in meats and pro- 
visions. J. W. Schott, E. Suter and E. DeV. 
O’Connor are the incorporators. 

The Cheraw Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
Cheraw, 8. C., recently incorporated, will 
erect a cottonseed oil mill. A fertilizer plant 
has been acquired and will be operated. H. M. 
Dewall is president. 

E. L. Flippen, president of the Armstrong 
Packing Company, and associates are organ- 
izing a company with $125,000 capital stock 
to erect a crude cottonseed oil mill at Dallas, 
Tex. 

The Jasper Oil & Fertilizer Company, Jas- 
per, Ala., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $25,000, and have purchased the 
Farmers’ Union Warehouse, which will be 
used as a factory. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Orleans, La., Butchers’ Co-oper- 
ative Abattoir Company, held at the plant, 
Alabo and North Peters streets, last week, 
the ticket headed by John B. Louis, president 
of the corporation, carried by a large vote. 

Thomas J. Bennett, president of the Mary- 
land Beef Company of Baltimore, Md., died 
last week at his home, 1214 West North ave- 
nue. He had been ill for five months. Mr. 
Bennett was born in Baltimore 50 years ago. 
Besides his widow he is survived by one son, 
Arthur Thomas Bennett, and one daughter. 

The Independent Butchers’ Abattoir, Au- 
gusta, Ga., has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital stock and leased plant for- 
merly known as Rosenthal Native Dressed 
Meat Company, and will operate abattoir. 
T. S. Durst is president; I. Lucky, vice-presi- 
dent; L. Scharff, secretary; B. J. Anderson, 
treasurer. 


The Peoria Packing Company announces 
that it has decided that it is advisable to 


change the name of this company, and thar, 
effective with business of June 2, 1913, the 
name of the concern will be the Wilson Pro- 
vision Company. The company is making 


many improvements in its plant at Peoria. 
[ll., and increasing its facilities for -doing 
business. 

% 


PENN. COLD STORAGE RULES. 


Cold storage food served with meals in a 
hotel or restaurant will not have to be 
marked when it is served upon the table 


under the provisions of the new Pennsylvania 


State cold storage law, according to Dairy 
and Food Commissioner James Foust. The 
commissioner says that the new law will 
go into effect on August 16 and is prepar- 


ing the blanks and other forms for the start 


of the inspection of the 500 cold storage 
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plants which must take out licenses and be 
inspected by the State agents. 

The requirement for marking food which 
has been in storage will apply to everything 
sold except where prepared for meals, but 
if anything is taken from a hotel operating 
its own cold storage plant to be cooked or 
served outside it must be marked if having 
been in storage. Hotel and restaurant cold 
storage plants will be subject to State in- 
spection the same as general: plants for the 
storage of food. 

io, 


———fo— —_ 


HEARING ON NET WEIGHT LAW. 

Some time ago it was announced that dur- 
ing the week of June 9 hearings will be held 
in New York City to collect information for 
the formulation of regulations for the en- 
forcement of the National Net Weight Law, 
which was approved by the President, March 
3, 1913. These hearings will be held at that 
time in the rooms of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the seventh floor of Custom 
House, New York City. 

The new law is as follows: 

A food product will be deemed to be mis- 
branded: “If in package form, the quantity 
of the contents be not plainly and conspicu- 
ously marked on the outside of the package 
in terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
provided, that reasonable 
variations shall be permitted, and tolerances 
and also exemptions as to small packages 


count; however, 


shall be established by rules and regulations 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
section three of this act.” 

All food products in 
package form are invited to present their 


manufacturers of 


views at this hearing, preferably in the form 


of a written brief, supplementing this if 
necessary by oral statements. It is safe to 
that food will be 


present at this hearing, or will submit briefs. 


say many manufacturers 


FINANCIAL. 


Chicago, May 31, 19153. 
DIVIDEND No. 107 
Dividend of one dollar and seventy-five 


cents ($1.75) per share on the capital stock 
of Swift & Company, will be paid on July 
1, 1913. to stockholders of record, June 10, 
1913, as shown on the books of the company. 
F. S. HAYWARD, Secretary. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


MAKING MONEY WITH GOOD SAUSAGE. 
Every city or town has its certain butch- 
rs who get trade from every locality, not 

only from their immediate district. Did you 

eyer stop to think why some people will go 

a long distance just to buy at this certain 

meat market. If looked into, you would find 

that the butcher in question has something 


better than usual, something out of the or- 
dinary. It is not “price” that attracts them, 
but “quality.” 

The butcher probably has a_ specialty— 
something that is extra good. Take sau- 
sage, for instance. . Customers will go a long 
way for good home-made sausage. They 
prefer to buy it from a butcher that they 
know makes it himself. The ability to say 


that it is “home-made” gives the product 
more advertising than he could get any other 
way. 

On the other hand, it must be good, or the 
trade would not come The word 
“good,” when adapted to sausage, not only 
means that the material used must be good, 
but the making of it is just as important. 


again. 


Sausage to be “good” and must 


be tender and juicy. 
Experts claim that the only machiné that 


“palatable” 


will cut sausage meat in this condition is 
the silent cutter. When meat is ground 


the juice is not retained, and it is therefore 
dry and brittle, while the silent cutter cuts 
it fine and uniform, saves the juice, making 
a spongy dough, and turning out 
that cannot be equaled in any other way. 
This will itself. One 
customer Their friends at 
the other the 
told of it; in fact, 
would surprise the dealer. 
to make at 


meat. 


sausage 
sausage advertise 
will tell another. 
town will be 
the increase in business 
He 
the 


end of city or 


would begin 


money, even high cost of 


at the of meat, 


there is more money 


“Especially present price 
in making sausage than 
the 
says an expert meat man, 


the silent cutter. 


in any other branch of meat business,” 
“provided you use 
This machine cuts a batch 
minutes, 


and 


of meat fine in five 
that the 
sausage-making 


from which you 


can see time labor connected 


with when using this ma- 


You would 
have plenty time to attend to other duties.” 


chine is reduced to a minimum. 


A sausage machine that has received a 
great deal of favorable comment, and ap- 
preciation is the “Buffalo” Silent Cutter, 


manufactured by the John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. The manufacturers 
slicit correspondence from butchers who 
wish details concerning the making of 
sausage with this machine. 


——o—_ — 


AN UP-TO-DATE BUTCHER. 


In the notice in our last week’s issue con- 


cerning the installation of new Beauty fixtures 


at Steubenville; Ohio, by The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, Cincinnati, an 
error was made in the name of the party. 


The proprietor of this new market is the West 
Packing Company, of Wellsburg, W. Va. Mr. 
M. West, the head of this company, 
an experienced butcher and has made a suc- 


Geo. is 


cess of his business. Starting in a small way, 
practical man, ad- 
vanced rapidly and is now well-known among 
the trade. 


and being a very he has 


+ +f 


ICE HANDLING EQUIPMENT INSTALLED. 
of handling equipments, 
consisting of gig elevating and lowering ma- 
chines with straight-faced friction hoists, have 
been made in the plants of the Arcadia Ice 
& Electric Company, Arcadia, Fla.; Punta 


Installations ice 


Gorda Ice Company, Punta Gorda, Fla., and 
Fort Myers Ice & Electric Company, Fort 
Myers, Fla. These companies are operated 
by the Southern Utilities Company, of Jack- 
sonville, and the 
from Gifford-Wood Company, 

—=<4 


DON’T BE A BLAME SHIFTER. 


Do you know what that is? It’s the fel- 
low that schemes to push his mistakes over 
to others. He is a coward and a weakling. 
He is so despicable that soon all respect for 
him by his associates is. gone. 

If you blundered stand up like a man and 
take the consequences. You'll like yourself 
better for it. The man you work for and to 
whom you made the clean break will know 
that he has at least one man in his employ 
who knows that God hates a crawler just as 
much as he does a liar, and acts upon that 
knowledge.—Merchants’ Journal. 

~—— fo 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Are you in doubt about some practical de- 
tail of your business? Write to The Na- 
tional Provisioner about it, and then watch 
the “Practical Points for the Trade” page. 
It’s page 18. 


was purchased 
Hudson, N. Y. 


machinery 








STOCKS OF LARD 


Cable advices to the N. K. Fairbank Co 
lard stocks held in Europe and afloat on 


former years, and stocks in cities named: 
1913. 

June l. 
Liverpool and Manchester............ 24,000 
CEG “TIGI WPM. oie cs nd 23,000 
i SERIES orate See eee ame ae tre” 14,000 
ee RE eee eRe ree ne 3,000 
RR Eee orton eh eee 1,500 
RONEN OTE os shiig cok ae espis «555 10,500 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam Mannheim.... 4,000 
FGI Ss nica ss Sateen Soke 750 
PRE BURR e >. sic e en Te Gs a9 Cae 3,000 
Italian and Spanish ports.......... 1,500 
poo eee ee ie 85,250 
ARoat for Barepe. ....°.. 6 6.800... .. 45,000 


130,250 
33,905 


Total in Europe and afloat......... 
Chicago prime steam.............. 


Chicago other kinds......... : .. 31,573 
PG PR MII. Sacer desloe'scemaaveners *500 
RS. A ene rare 10,266 
Ge oo. pees eee 6,747 
RE ee OT Pee os we ree 3,619 
South St. Joseph... shiek cictd Gx ole Sina eens 11462 

De TN isi kh 5 5 Re BOR R Ss 228,316 


*Estimated. Increase May, 1913—39,872 


mpany give the following estimates of the 
June 1, to which are added the estimates of 


1913. 1912. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Mayl. Mayl. Junel. Junel. June 1. 
18.000 21,000 23,500 24,500 15,000 
17.000 25,000 27.000 20,000 14,000 
16,000 15,000 18,000 17,000 8,500 
2.500 2,000 2.500 2.500 2,000 
1.500 4,500 5,000 3.500 2,000 
12.000 22.500 20.000 15,000 13,000 
4,000 4,000 3.000 1,500 1,500 
1,500 3,000 1,500 2.000 2,500 
3,000 4,500 8,000 2 200 None 
1,500 1,000 1,000 2.000 100 
77.000 102,500 109,500 90,200 58,600 
50.000 40,000 45,000 60,000 35,000 
127.000 142.500 154,500 150.200 93,600 
13.304 123,069 123,176 59,780 16,742 
24,344 14,733 18.677 24,136 14,649 
: 1,800 1,650 . ort a 
7408 11,580 13547 20.512 9,664 
5,011 9,183 8.369 7.349 7,640 
1335 12.256 11,059 1,888 715 
10,042 6,692 6519 6,647 2,740 
188,444 322477 337,497 271,262 145.750 
Increase May, 1912—15,020. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION — 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Macon, Miss.—E. V. Yates, G. McLeod and 
others have incorporated the Macon Creamery 
Company, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The Belle Isle 
Dairy has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000 by A. H. Classen and others. 

Exmore, Va.—J. T. Hyslop and others 
have incorporated the Exmore Ice and Stor- 
age Company with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Grafton, W. Va.—The Grafton Dairy Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $3,000 by A. K. Miller, J. A. Waugh 
and others. 

South Orange, N. J—The Trademark Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $150,000 by J. B. Smith, I. T. 
Redfern and E. M. Barradale. 

Miami, Fla.—The South Atlantic, Gulf 
and Lake Okeechobee Fisheries Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000 by W. M. Brown, J. B. Sisco and 
others. The company plans to erect ice plant 
in Miami and on Lake Okeechobee, also cold 
storage plants. 

~~ —fe—_ 
ICE NOTES. 


Little Rock, Ark.—R. D. Leas contemplates 
building an ice plant. 

Labelle, Fla.—E. E. Goodno contemplates 
doubling capacity of ice plant. 

Matagorda, Tex.—The new Crystal ice plant 
is having its machinery installed. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Atlantic Ice and Coal 
Company will erect a $35,000 plant. 

Seaford, Del.—J. A. Wrights’ new ice plant 
has been completed and is in full operation. 

St. Augustine, Fla—aA small ice plant will 
be erected by A. W. Corbett and associates. 

Muncie, Ind—The Kuhner Packing Com- 
pany has plans prepared for the erection of 
a cold storage plant. 

Orlando, Fla.—The erection of an ice and 
cold storage plant is contemplated by J. B. 
Magruder. 

Eastville, Va.—The erection of an ice and 
cold storage plant is contemplated by S. Scott 
and associates. 

Exmore, Va.—A company is being formed 
by J. T. B. Hyslop and others to establish 
an ice plant here. 

Miami; Fla.—J. B. McLendon and associ- 
ates contemplate the erection of an ice plant 
of 100 tons capacity. 


Franklin, Va.—Beasley & Blandford, of 
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Portsmouth, Va., will build an ice and cold 
storage plant of 15 tons capacity. 

Baltimore, Md.—Application for the ap- 
pointment of receivers for the Atlantic Ice 
Company has been made by J. B. Smithman. 

Moultrie, Ga.—The Chamber of Commerce 
will form plans for the organization of a 
company to establish a cold storage plant and 
abattoir. 

Providence, R. I.—The American Oyster 
Company will construct a large artificial ice 
and freezing plant on the shore of Great Salt 
Pond, Block Island. It will cost $50,000. 

Citronella, Ala.—The Citronella Light, Ice 
and Power Company has purchased the plant 
of the Citronella Planing Mill and will re- 
model for an ice and light plant. Capacity of 
ice plant will be 10 tons. 

a a 
WORLD’S REFRIGERATING CONGRESS. 


The following, taken from a pamphlet is- 
sued by the American Association of Re- 
frigeration, is a brief outline of the pro- 
gramme for the Third International Congress 
of Refrigeration at Chicago, September 15 to 
24, 1913, which will be worked out in greater 
detail at a later date. 

As it is probable that most of the dele- 
gates from foreign countries will arrive at 
New York City, headquarters have been pro- 
vided for in that city. The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers has very graciously 
offered the use of their quarters in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
street, as headquarters in New York City for 
the congress. 

Delegates arriving in New York City at 
any time during the week ending September 
14, will, upon registering at the headquarters, 
be furnished cards admitting them to the 
leading cold storage warehouses, ice manu- 
facturing plants and other establishments 
equipped with refrigerating machinery, also 
other large manufacturing establishments in 
New York City and vicinity they may wish 
to visit and inspect. : 

Railroad and sleeping car tickets from New 
York to Chicago will be furnished free to all 
duly accredited official delegates and mem- 
bers from foreign countries (except associate 
members) attending the congress, also re- 
turn tickets to New York with stop-over 
privileges at Niagara Falls, which return 
tickets will be valid leaving Chicago on or 
after September 24. 

On Sunday, September 14, 1913, it is pro- 
posed to leave New York City at 2 p. m. 
for Washington, arriving there at 7 p. m. 

On Monday, September 15, at 10 a. m., the 
formal opening session of the Congress will 
be held in Washington. The Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
other government officials will deliver ad- 
dresses. 

There will be a reception by the President 
of the United States. The afternoon will 
be spent in sight-seeing or visiting points of 
interest in and about Washington. At 8 
p. m, there will be an official reception in one 
of the government buildings. 

On Tuesday, September 16, at 10 a. m., 
the delegates will leave Washington for Chi- 
cago on special trains de luxe, complimentary 
to the foreign members, arriving in Chicago 
at 8 a. m. on Wednesday, September 17. 

At 11 a. m. on Wednesday, September 17. 
it is proposed to have an official reception 
in Chicago, as all the American members of 
the congress will have assembled at that 
time. At 2 p. m. the organizations of the six 
sections will be held, and at 8 p. m. the formal 
opening of the Exposition of Perishable Foods 
under Refrigeration, Machinery, Materials 
and Supplies, will take place, and appropri- 
ate lectures will be given in the Coliseum. 

It is proposed to have half-daily sessions of 


the six sections, morning or afternoon, from 
and including Thursday, September 18, to 
Tuesday, September 23, and that the other 
half of each day be spent in sight-seeing or 
visiting points of interest, such as the Union 
Stock Yards, Military Post, Naval Training 
School, works of the Illinois Steel Company, 
cold storage warehouses, ice plants, breweries 
and large manufacturing establishments, also 
an inspection of the sanitary district and 
other large electrical power plants. The eve- 
nings will be devoted to entertainment at 
theaters, visits to the Exposition, banquets, 
ete. 

A number of American technical societies, 
industrial associations and commercial or- 
ganizations have arranged to hold their regu- 
lar and special meetings at Chicago during 
the period of the congress. The dates and 
hours of these meetings will be appointed so 
as not to conflict with the hours set for the 
regular sessions of the congress or any of 
its sections, so that all delegates who desire 
may employ their free time attending such 
meetings. Special days in recognition of 
particular branches of refrigeration are pro- 
vided for. On ice man’s day subjects especial- 
ly related to the ice industry will be taken 
up, and ice men from all over the world will 
be invited to participate in a general meet- 
ing held that day, for which a special pro- 
gramme will be arranged. Cold storage and 
meat packers’ day will be observed, and other 
refrigeration interests will be especially 
recognized. Complete details pertaining to 
this feature of the congress will be incor- 
porated in future issues of the programme. 

On Sunday, September 21, a steamship ex- 
eursion to Milwaukee will be made, if the 
weather is favorable. This will include 
luncheon and entertainment at Milwaukee, 
all complimentary to the foreign delegates. 

On Tuesday, September 23, at 7 p. m., a 
grand banquet, complimentary to the foreign 
delegates, will be given. No foods or bev- 
erages will be served except such as have 
been preserved by refrigeration under the 
usual conditions and for the length of time 
customary in American commercial practice. 

Wednesday, September 24, will be devoted 
to a meeting of the International Association 
of Refrigeration, an international conference, 
and at 2 o’clock p. m. the formal closing ses- 
sion of the congress, followed by a meeting 
of the council of the International Associa- 
tion as provided for by the statutes, will be 
held. 


International Refrigeration Exposition. 


In conjunction with the congress there will 
be held in Chicago an exposition which will 
be one of the most interesting features and 
attractions, for the delegates as well as the 
general public, of the 1913 meeting. The ex- 
position will be open to the public from Sep- 
tember 13 to October 1, 1913, inclusive. 

In order to successfully perform the enor- 
mous amount of work involved in connection 
with this exposition, a separate corporation 
has been organized under the title “The In- 
ternational Refrigeration Exposition Asso- 
ciation,” with William L. Wagner, of G. M. 
H. Wagner & Sons, Chicago, president, and 
W. E. Skinner, who was general manager of 
the very successful National Dairy Show, as 
general manager. 

This company has leased the largest and 
finest exhibition hall in Chicago—the Inter- 
national Amphitheater, at 42nd and Halsted 
streets—which has 75,000 square feet of 
available exhibit space, and is directly con- 
nected with every one of the twenty-eight 
railroads centering in Chicago by tracks en- 
tering the building. 

This great international exposition will 
include the following features: 

1. Operating and still exhibits of all en- 
gines, machinery, apparatus, implements and 
devices employed in the art of refrigeration. 

2. Exhibits of supplies and materials 
which are utilized in the process of manufac- 
ture of ice and refrigeration, or the manu- 
facture of machinery for same. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 8. B- AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
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IN AMMONIA BALTIMORB: Joseph 8. Wernig Transfer Co. | MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 
‘ BOSTON: 120 Milk 8t., Chas. P. Duffee. NEWARE: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Ce. 
BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co., Buckel & NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants. 
For nothing will reduce the profits of Son. vig NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslac her Chomieal 
a F. ©. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- oe pley Con upp 
your plant so surely as Ammonia 1 Co. NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
ladened with organic impurities. CINCINNATI: ‘The Burger Bros. Co. OKLAHOMA CITY: 0. K. Transfer & Storage 
CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., Co. 
Henry Bollinger. PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer + 
DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
Newman Bros., Inc. ROCHESTER: Shipley any Any & Supply Ce. 
DENVER: Denver Transit & Warehouse Co. SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Sussenine & BSap- 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. ply, Co. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. SAN ANTONIO: Ortental Of! Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. SAN F FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
i . KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. mton Transfer Co. 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. SPOKANE: United lron Works. 
wn refin LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. SBATTLE: orks. 
 * production, thoroughly ed LOUISVILLE: Louisville Public Warehouse Oo, TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
and purified. Send for Free Book MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 





HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Educational exhibit by the nation! WATCH PAGE 48 FOR BARGAINS 
government of food stuffs—meat, fish, poul- 
try, butter, eggs, fruits and flowers, held 
under refrigeration for periods in conformity 
with American practice. 

4. Private industrial exhibits of food 
stuffs, including fruits, also flowers, held 
under or treated by refrigeration in accord- 
ance with American practice. 

5. Exhibits by technical schools, colleges 
and universities, calculated to demonstrate 
development in the science of refrigerating 
engineering. 

6. Exhibits by commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, such as meat packers, 
brewers, creameries, ice cream manufacturers 
and any allied industries utilizing ice and re- 
frigeration. 

7. Exhibits of refrigerator cars in regular 
use transporting perishable goods and of pre- 
cooling systems. 

8. Exhibits from foreign countries of the 
same scope and character as those from the 
United States, for which customs arrange- YORK ENCLOSED 
ments have been perfected by which exhibits 
which are returned are duty free. 

This will be the first exposition devoted VERTICAL 
exclusively to the single industry of ice and 
refrigeration. Its historical significance 
therefore will be of the utmost importance, SINGLE ACTING 
and it will be educative and instructive to a - 
very high degree, not alone to those con- e e 
nected with the industries concerned, but REFRIGERATING 
also to the general public, who will be in- [S iS a On ac 
vited through appropriate advertisements to 
attend. MACHINES 

Other Conventions to Be Held. 


In addition to meetings of the American are designed for service. They are 
Association of Refrigeration and the Ameri- self-contained, with all parts inter- 


_ 
ean Society of Refrigerating Engineers, con- : R f [ ) 
ventions of allied industries to” be held in changeable. Have Die Forged e ngera or 00rs 























We invite users of 


Chicago during the sessions of the Interna- Crank Shafts ground to gauge, with 

tional Congress, such as the American Meat Die Cast Bearings. Oil Enclosed and Windows 
Packers’ Association; butter, egg and poultry Crank Cases. Ground Pistons and 

associations, etc.; and, of course, the various Ri E 4 h ieue k 

ice manufacturers’ and ice dealers’ associa- Ings. ngine has enclosed frame who are contemplating erec- 
tions, nearly all of whom have arranged for with watershed partition and auto- tion or remodelling plants to 
special meetings in Chicago in September, matic force feed lubrication. write us for 

will insure a large attendance from all parts Fach Machine ; ‘ , 

of America by those directly interested in ac achine is put in operation 

refrigeration. Advices mea pe le age on our testing ye Agent rigidly in- Sample Door and Frame 
that approximately 1,000 delegates from the . : 

Sankyo countries invited \ the Presi- spected before shipment. These COMPLETE 

dent of the United States to take part will Machines need but little attention, ; : ; 
attend the congress and exposition. Hence a and do not require a skilled Operator. We will forward it to size 
conservative estimate of the visitors to the : required. If it is not satisfac- 
exposition is from 4,000 to 5,000 directly in- Our various Branches carry these 


terested in refrigeration. Machines in stock in all capacities, po Bagg id oe 

A great deal of the exhibit space in the thus insuring prompt deliveries J in style, workmanship, 
Exposition Hall is already contracted for by F efficiency and plan, it is YOUR 
prominent exhibitors. Diagrams of the floor Write for Catalog. PROPERTY WITHOUT 


plan and arrangement of exhibit booths or aie 
spaces have been sent to many and may be CHARGE or any obligation 


a 
obtained by any interested parties by ad- 6 to us whatever. 
dressing the general manager, W. E. Skinner, York Manufacturin Co. (Signed) 
819 Exchange avenue, Chicago, Ill. Those Jones ( St Door Co 
who delay choosing or making contracts for York, Pa. old ore ° 
space may find themselves obliged later to HAGERSTOWN, MD. USA 
? 


accept the more undesirable locations, or may 
be shut out entirely by the fact that others 
have taken all the space at disposal. 











Branches in all Principal Cities 
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CHICAGO PLANT OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY. RATED CAPACITY, 2,750 TONS REFRIGERATION DAILY. 


the immense packing plants of Armour and Company we use only 
the Armour brand of Anhydrous Ammonia. 


We offer you the 


same brand and the same quality with our guarantee that it is abso- 
lutely pure and dry-free from all foreign substances and non-condens- 


ible gases. We test every drum before shipping. We send it to you 
subject to your test before using. Stocks carried at all prominent ship- 


ping points. 


The Armour Ammonia Works, oreunia tone 


UR COMPANY 


A SERIOUS HOG PRODUCT SHORTAGE. 
[J. E. Poole, Thé Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago. ] 

Hog .receipts at the eleven principal mar- 
kets of the United States during the first six 
months of the current year will fall short 
by one and a half million head of the run of 
the corresponding period of 1912. Weights 
have ruled heavier than during the previous 
year, but the shortage in yield is obvious and 


consumption has been at flood-tide. High 
cost has naturally decreased exports, but 


when measured by prices European trade has 
been of respectable volume. 

Much ado has been made about beef short- 
age, while the deficiency in hog product has 
been ignored, save by close students of the 
trade. Bacon exports in April were only 
about one million pounds less than a year 
ago while lard exports actually showed an 
increase of more than one million pounds. 





Not only are packers doing business with 
light stocks, but middlemen are all facing 
bare shelves. The whole provision trade is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and every short 
run of hogs causes a scramble to satisfy ur- 
gent needs. 

For months past packers have been robbing 
the lard kettle to make meats, a more salable 
commodity. Their theory has been - that 
plenty of lard is available, a customary condi 
tion when corn is cheap. The result is that 
the world’s supply of lard is little more than 
half what it was a year ago while Septem- 
ber lard has been selling under, prices current 
then, and cash lard sold at practically 12 
cents last September. Deducting for the 
package September lard has been selling at 
101% cents. 

On the other hand packers have been get- 
ting big prices for their meats, sweet pickled 
hams making 144%4@15 cents, in a period of 
light distribution, while demand for bacon 


Chicago, Ill. 


has caused marked activity by small curers. 
It is conservatively estimated that an in- 
crease in summer packing of three million 
hogs will be needed to atone for lard short- 
age, should resumption be equal to that of 
a year ago, and recently it has been on an 
even larger scale. 

Packers figure that lard stocks will be 
augmented during the summer months by a 
run of “grass widows.” They contend that 
every possible sow has been held back for 
breeding purposes and that as soon as these 
sows have weaned their pigs they will be 
put on corn. Even with a 74%4-cent market 
for these sows there will be a good profit in 
the process of converting grain into lard, 
and when the possibility of lard shortage is 
suggested to the average packer he laughs. 
He does not expect this run of lard hogs to 
materialize at the market early, as_ the 
grower will, in his opinion, make all the 
weight possible. 

















KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE 
Built in all sizes from 100 to 10,000 gallons per hour 
We offer, not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today 











THE WISE PACKER investigates and buys from 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Hog Products Irregular—Receipts of Hogs. In- 
crease—Leading Packers Still Bullish— 
Cash Trade Fair—Speculation Quiet, and 
Sentiment Divided. 


During the last week there was an un-? 


mistakable increase in the movement of hogs 
from the farms, which was instrumental in 
checking the advancing tendency of hog 
product prices. However, there was sufficient 
support given to pork, lard and ribs to pre- 
vent any pronounced decline. The speculative 
market at the west was only moderately ac- 
tive, and rather easily influenced. On the 
first of the month, when the usual stock state- 
ment was issued, bear interests made the most 
of the increase in certain product, but it was 
not really until hog prices gave way that 
sentiment changed from its bullish average. 

It is noteworthy that some of the largest 
northwestern packing interests are still giving 
out bullish interviews as to the future of the 
market. In this respect Mr. Patrick Cudahy 
was credited with the statement that the large 
run of hogs which is being experienced at this 
time will not last for many days. He again 
emphasized the point that last year was a 
very discouraging one to breeders, owing to 
the high cost of feed and the wide-spread 
prevalence of hog cholera. Of course, admis- 
sion is readily made of the better feeding con- 
ditions which have prevailed this season. 

In some quarters the increment in hog re- 
ceipts was attributed to the season of the 
year. The contention was that farmers had 
completed their sowing of the grain crops, 
and, excepting in the early harvesting wheat 
sections, they now have several days of com- 
parative freedom, and therefore a bigger move- 
ment of hogs from the farms was not unnat- 
ural. Furthermore, these interests, who ob- 
viously are bullish on the market, assert that 
there is room for some reaction in hog values, 
as product prices are abnormally low. And 
then again, the opinion has been freely ex- 
pressed that no burdensome movement of 
hogs will Gome before the latter part of 1912. 
The weight of hogs received during the month 
of May was about equal to that in April, about 
ten pounds heavier than in May, 1912, show- 
ing little change from the weights of May, 
1911. The average price of hogs still ranges 
about $1 per 100 Ibs. over last year, while 
lard is only slightly higher than a year ago; 
meats are not at this same disparity, as the 
demand for them has been relatively good. 

Some of the large manufacturers state that 
the inquiry for product, both domestic and ex- 
port, is good, and it is intimated that their 
plants are well sold ahead. In most quarters, 
however, there is less optimism expressed as to 
the volume of cash trade, but very fair aggre- 
gate inquiry and business is not denied. As 
in other markets, the disturbed financial situa- 
tion is having its influence, irrespective of the 
merits of the comparatively high price of hog 
products. 

About a year ago hog receipts were rather 
light, and stocks decreasing, although the 
amount held was large. At present, the move- 
ment of hogs is somewhat heavier, the weights 
fairly good, stocks light, and with some in- 
crease during the past month. However, it is 
well realized that in endeavoring to fathom 
the course of prices for the future, it is neces- 
sary to take into account, not only the present 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


available supplies, but the prospective, so that 
the importance of the future hog movement is 
at once apparent. 

A statement of the monthly stocks at Chi- 
.cago follows: 


June 2, °13. May 1, °13. June 1, 712. 





Mess Pk., new, bls. 13,368 16,876 43,632 
Mess Pk., old, bls.. 915 2,523 11 
Other Pork, bls.... 46,763 44,125 46,782 
Lard, new, tes..... 33,905 13,304 120,487 
Lard, old, tes...... watee%s obec a's 2,739 
Other lard, tes..... 31,573 24,344 18,677 
S. Rib Sides, lbs... 3,755,760 1,622,285 26,388,183 
Ex. S. Clear Sides. 6,012,150 5,627,996 





Total Meats, Ibs...108,783,521 101,474,594 


The total stock of hog products at Chicago 
was placed at 142,645,000 Ibs., showing an in- 
crease of 16,301,000 Ibs. during May; a year 
ago the total was 229,689,000 lIbs., having in- 
creased 4,191,000. 

The world’s visible supply of lard, as put 
out by N. K. Fairbanks, June 1, is 228,316 
tes.; month ago, 188,444; year ago, 337,497. 

The grain crop promise is attracting quite 
a little attention. As far as winter wheat is 
concerned, a bumper yield is in prospect; per- 
haps close to 500,000,000 bu. Prominent crop 
authorities have estimated the probable oats 
vield close to 1,100,000,000 bu., which would 
be a fairly large crop, although a yield of this 
proportion would be under last season’s out- 
turn by about 300,000,000 bu. As far as corn 
is concerned, the start is a favorable one, with 
the acreage not thought to be changed much 
from the preceding year, and the soil in fairly 
good condition. Complaints as to pasturage 
have not been unusually persistent, so that, 
taken as a whole, feeding-stuffs do not promise 
to rule at high levels, on account of shortages 
in production, as far as can be seen at this 
time. 

LARD.—Prices have been influenced by the 
slight increase in stocks and large hog move- 
ment. Demand is fair. City steam, 10%¢.; 
Middle West, $11.05@11.15; Western, $11.25: 
refined, Continent. $11.65; South American. 
$12.35: Brazil, kegs, $13.35; compound lard, 
8% @8%e. 

PORK.—The stocks locally are light, so 
that it requires but a limited demand to sus- 
tain the market. Mess is quoted at $22@ 
22.50; clear, $20.75@22; family, $24.25. 

BEEF .— Inquiry has been light, with some 
concessions made. Quoted: Family, $21.50@ 
23.50; mess, $19@20; packet, $20@21; ex- 
tra Indian mess, $80@382. 











SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, June 4, 1913: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 106,750 Ibs.; 
Colon, Panama, 4,632 lIbs.; Christiania, Nor- 
way, 31.339 Ibs.: Glasgow, Scotland, 131.669 
Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 194,756 Ibs.; Helsingfors, 
Finland, 19.541 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 15,288 
Ibs.; Hull, England, 144,815 lIbs.; Hamilton, 
W. T.. 857 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 484 Ibs.; 
London, England, 3.000 Ibs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 803,493 Ibs.; Leghorn, Italy, 13,125 Ibs.: 
Manzanilla, Cuba, 81,231 Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 
5.845 lIbs.; Nipe, Cuba, 31,979 Ibs.; Para, 
Brazil, 7,740 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 57.655 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 38,815 Ibs.; Sunderland, 
England, 29,004 Ibs.; Stockton, England, 8,172 
lbs.; Trieste, Austria, 11,163 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 72,075 lbs.; 
Ballao, Peru, 1.223 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2,385 
Ibs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 1.327 Ibs.; 
Glasgow, Seotland, 412,077 Ibs.; Grenada, W. 
T., 3,250 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 21,605 lbs.; Ham- 
ilton, W. I., 6,424 Ibs.; Hull, England, 145,400 
Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 1,513 Ibs.; La Guaira, 
Venezuela, 7,300 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 





556,482 Ibs.; London, England, 22,399 Ibs.; 
Manzanilla, Cuba, 19,870 Ibs.; Nipe, Cuba, 19,- 
128 Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. L, 1,213 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, 8. D., 4,969 lbs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 5,992 Ibs.; Southampton, England, 59,- 
287 Ibs. 

LARD.—Amsterdam, Holland, 6,000 Ibs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 343,299 Ibs.; Bremen, Ger- 
many, 7,725 lbs.; Batavia, Java, 1,520 Ibs.; 
Beira, Africa, 24,602 lbs.; Ciudad Bolivar, 
Venezuela, 12,750 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 4,481 
Ibs.; Cartagena, Venezuela, 56,257 lbs.; Cape 
Town, Africa, 19,480 lbs.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 71,770 Ibs.; Christiania, Norway, 36.- 
125 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 103,277 Ibs.; 
Grenada, W. I., 72,540 Ibs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 
5,600 Ibs.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 55,025 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 3,256 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 
43,525 lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 1,457,982 lbs.; 
Hull, England, 102,656 Ibs.; London, England, 
287.028 lIbs.; Leban, Russia, 8,500 Ibs.; La 
Guaira, Venezuela, 23,400 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 613,538 Ibs.; Leghorn, Italy, 21,000 
Ibs.; Malta, Island of, 2,800 Ibs.; Manzanilla, 
Cuba, 175,033 Ibs.; Messina, Sicily, 22,050 Ibs.; 
Marseilles, France, 31,123 Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 
21,800 lbs.; Nipi, Cuba, 24,924 lIbs.; New- 
castle, England, 15,775 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 
8.255 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 84,840 lbs.; 
Riga, Russia, 37,125 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
1,980,854 Ibs.; San Domingo, 8. D., 61,174 
Ibs.; Sierre Leone, Africa, 12,675 lbs.; South- 
ampton, England, 25,400 ‘lbs.; Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, 25,001 Ibs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 14,017 Ibs.; Stettin, Germany, 457,195 
Ibs.; Sunderland, England, 4,200 Ibs.; Stav- 
anger, Norway, 28,936 lbs.; Trieste, Austria, 
16,150 Ibs.; Turks Island, W. I., 1,125 Ibs.; 
West Hartlepool, England, 225,412 Ibs. 

PORK.—Colon, Panama, 10 bbls.; Grenada, 
W. [., 141% bbls., 12 tes.; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 25 bbls.; Havana, Cuba, 15 tes.; Ham- 
ilton, W. I., 12 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 64 
bbls., 27 tes.; London, England, 15 bbls.; Port 
au Prince, W. I., 185 bbls.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 24 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 387 ¢s.; 
Colon, Panama, 118 pa.; Hamilton, W. L, 6 
es.; Havana, Cuba, 51 pgs.; Messina, Sicily, 
80 bx.; Oran, Algeria, 40 bx.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 72 pa. 


* 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, June 4, 1913: 

BEEF. — Antwerp, Belgium, 14  bbls.; 
Bremen, Germany, 25 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 
13. bbls.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 25  bbls.; 
Christiania, Norway, 75 bbls.; Finnie, Aus- 
tria, 10 bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 14  tes.; 
Grenada, W. I., 46 bbls., 35 tes.; Kingston, 
W. L, 31 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 29 
bbls.; San Domingo, S. D., 40 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 176,084 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 14,463 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 24,138 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 80  tes.; 
Bremen, Germany, 80 tes.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1,310 tes.; Constantinople, Turkey, 75 
tes.; Christiania, Norway, 210 tes.; Dront- 
heim, Norway, 25 tes.; Glasgow, Scotland, 125 
tes.; London, England, 290 tes.; Piraeus, 
Greece, 10 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,705 
tes.; Smyrna, Turkey, 25 tes.; Trieste, Aus- 
tria, 189 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Colon, Panama, 1,515 
Ibs.; Grenada, W. I., 2.100 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. 
T., 1,550 Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 2,900 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, 8S. D., 3.740 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Callao, Peru, 1,997 Ibs.; Hav- 
ana, Cuba, 36,000 Ibs.; Hamburg, Germany, 
42,173 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 12,412 Ibs.; 
London, England, 215,542 Ibs.; Port au Prince, 
W. [., 11,239 Ibs.; San Domingo, S. D., 3,954 
Ibs. 
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TONGUES.—Antwerp, Belgium, 25 bbls.; 
Gothenberg, Sweden, 25 bbls.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 15 bbls., 365 pa.; Port au Prince, W. I., 
4 bbls. 

CANNED MEAT.—Antwerp, Belgium, 21 
cs.; Beira, Africa, 140 cs.; Cape Town, Africa, 
543 cs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 39 pa.; 
Colon, Panama, 55 es.; Callao, Peru, 43 es.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 811 cs.; Grenada, W. L., 
29 pa.; Havre, France, 100 es.; Hull, England, 
76 cs.; London, England, 465 es.; Liverpool, 
England, 150 es.; Newcastle, England, 185 
es.; San Domingo, 8S. D., 44 pa.; Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, 40 es. 


o— 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, June 4.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, loose: 
Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 151% 
@lé6c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 154%@15%c.; 12@ 
14 lbs. ave., 15@15%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
14%, c¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 144,@]14%c. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 15%,@l6c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 15144@15¥,c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15% 
@154,c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 14%, @lic.; 18@20 

Ibs. ave., 156@15%4c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 16 
@16%4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 16@16%e.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 16@16%<c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 151% 
@15%,c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 16 
@16\4c.; 16@15 lbs. ave., 16@16%c.; 18@20 
lbs. ave., 16@16%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 15%@ 
15%ce. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 1LY¥@11%c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., llc. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 107%@ 
Ile.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 10%@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 10@10\%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 9%,@10c. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 11@111%c.; 6@ 
8 lbs. ave., 10%, @1014c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 10@ 
10%ec.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 9%4@10ce. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 19@ 
191%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 17%,@17%¢.; 10@12 
bs. ave., 16@16\%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14%,@ 
14% c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1814@ 
18%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 17@17%4c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave... 154, @15%ce.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 141% 
@14\e. 





OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 5.—The continual decline 

in the value of oleo oil in the foreign mar- 
kets during the present year finds, of course, 
its explanation in the fact of the very large 
supplies of vegetable fats which are now used 
abroad in the manufacture of butterine, mak- 
ing oleo oil less of a necessity to the Euro- 
pean churners than it used to be. Various 
kinds of vegetable fats enter into competi- 
tion with oleo oil, and there are districts in 
Europe where butterine made out of vege- 
table fat is preferred to that made of ani- 
mal fat, and in which districts, for above 
reason, oleo oil is not used any more at all. 

The production of oleo oil in the United 
States being in excess of home requirements, 
the surplus is sold abroad for values obtain- 
able out there, and these are gradually sag- 
ging down, on account of the vegetable fat 
competition. All familiar with the foreign 
butterine industry appreciate the above facts, 
and one but rarely comes across anybody to 
whom the foregoing is news. 

During the present week the ofeo oil mar- 
kets of Europe have shown no improvement 
in price, notwithstanding very satisfactory 
butterine business abroad, both in volume 
and in profits right along. Neutral lard 
business continues in small volume, at prices 
which are below cost of production, and few 
plants make this article now, so that a 
prospective scarcity is looked for during the 
summer months. Export business in butter 
oil has ceased for the time being, on account 
of the high prices ruling for that article 
here. 

So See 

LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending May 31, 1913, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 


lort. Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
From New York... ..c.ccccccecs 6438 a 
POG DORN | once cétvssccieccss TS 


From Philadelphia .............. -- 
PD DEED Sc csscwcccesevces — 
From Montreal .......cccesscoee ~- 


 . eeerr reer ere ere rere ee 993 
Weees TRAE WOE es sccceccscccsvcs 294 


Pitt 
Laidiaia 


| 
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EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, May 29, 1913, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 





Bacon 
Oil Cottonseed and 
Cake. Oi). Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bbis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Celtic, Liverpool ........... ce she 1346 _ Pas: 90 331 2015 
DUM. EMO. oi cees” 2 eee 125 MR were dane 15 397 5381 
New York, Southampton........ ee we - de5 sista” Ve'ords 200 
Olympic, Southampton ......... ' Pocta Witak ‘ceatiel = weal! ebas 250 
New York City, Bristol......... is - lth le aoe a alts 2012 
Columbia, Glasgow ............. cneme- ee ee a6. css, “ee 330 
a Peer eeere 1100 Sn ee ee 75 
Pretoria, Hamburg ............. eee <>. eda 150 590 6200 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam ......... 21143 175 50 ak 25 25 740 4500 
Campanello, Rotterdam ........ 8642 ee ae jd ee 
Finland, Antwerp .......... ... £800 296 85 39 =6190 4825 
Manhattan, Antwerp ........... 9131 roe 52 Secs 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Bremen..... a bie 12 Rtas 325 
Grosser Kurfuerst, Bremen...... oe wale 25 30 1500 
een 5386 15 = ewe 

La Lorraine, Havre ............ Ce Be eee 30 sae 
Californie, Bordeaux .......... 4400 33 25 ee as 
Canada, Marseilles ............. 1994 390 LE, SRS a ae A 50 200 
Ivernia, Mediterranean ......... ae ae DUR shinies ake 10 115 
Taormina, Mediterranean ...... Dah al aka es aerk o> ee Edens be. ad 
Argentina, Mediterranean ...... ‘ 3162 _ ES RET 2 eee 50 200 
Prinzess Irene, Mediterranean. at 265 SE dian’ Keel baie 80 1184 
Sore wr atctl tn on os 6 > 53655 5676 3835 144 171 364 2808 29312 





BUYERS OF 
ALL GRADES 





ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TALLOW * GREASE 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US 
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You ought to use 


United States 
Standard Motor 
Truck Tires 











and this advertise- 
ment tells why 


You can get everything in a 
United States Tire that you can 
get in any other tire besides 
many things that you will find in 
no other tire. 


United States Tires are by far 
the most easily manipulated tires 
on the market. Fifteen minutes 
is all the time required to make 
a tire change. And your own 
driver can do the job. 


United States Tires are guar- 
anteed for ten thousand miles of 
service (conditional upon this 
mileage being used within one 
year)—an unprecedented guar- 
antee up to the time that United 
States Tires were placed on the 
market. 


United States Tires are backed 
up by the most efficient tire serv- 
ice department in the country. 


Our completely equipped service 
stations, in practically every large 
city, protect your trucks day and 
night against being laid up on 
account of tire trouble. 


Can you name a tire that com- 
pares with United States Tires 
at any of the above points? 


Then why not use them as 
exclusive equipment. 


United States Tire Company 
NEW YORK 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—No change of importance oc- 
curred in the tallow market during the week, 
business continuing light. Some sales of city 
specials, on the basis of 65c., were reported. 
Export interest in the market is light. It was 
declared that foreigners were inquiring for 
choice tallow, but little is to be had. 
quarters, 


In some 
the claim was made that a small 
quantity of this description was actually sold 
abroad, but on the whole export interest in 
the market is negligible. On this account the 
London auction sale, showing prices of un- 
changed to sixpence advance, had little effect 
on sentiment locally. There were 1,425 casks 
offered at the sale, of which 1,287 were taken. 
Conservatism is still apparent in all quarters, 
and buyers are willing to take the stuff only 
when needed, with sellers equally cautious. 
Both the home and the foreign trade have be- 
fore them the financial situation, which de- 
mands a certain degree of caution. Prime 
city tallow is now quoted at 6c. nominal, 
with city specials to be had at 6%c., the last 
sales having been reported at that figure. 
Confirmation was received late of sales of spe- 
cial tallow at 6%c. in tes., for export. 

OLEO STEARINE.—A quiet and nominal 
market prevails, with product quoted at 9c. 
This is a shade under the last sales, and would 
seem to indicate an absence of inquiry. 
Neither compound lard makers nor leather peo- 
ple are in the market for much stuff. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 











NEATSFOOT OIL.—There has been but 
little change during the week, with stuff taken 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations: 
For 20 cold test, 97c.@$1; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., 
water white, 81@83c.; prime, 64c.; low grade 
off yellow, 60c. 

GREASE.—Demand is slow but the light 
production prevents any material change in 
prices. Quotations are nominal, as follows: 
Yellow, 5@5%4c.; bone, 514@5%4c.; house, 
54% @5%c. 

OLEO OIL.—Although prices have not 
changed during the week a very fair business 
has been consummated. Sales of about 4,000 
tes. at Rotterdam have been reported. Ex- 
tras are quoted at New York at 114%@ll\%e., 
and 63 florins in Rotterdam. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Buyers have been more 
disposed to enter the market. As stocks are 
light and well held, advances in prices were 


received. Quotations: Cochin, 114%4@12c.; 
arrival, 11@11%4c.; Ceylon, 1014@10\4c.; 


shipments, 9%@10ce. 

CORN OIL.—There has been little doing 
this week, with no change in quotations. 
Prices are quoted at $5.70@5.80 in car lots. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—Little feature is noted. 
The quotations of the previous week are un- 
altered. Spot is quoted at 6@614c., while 
shipment oil is 6c. 

PALM OIL.—Although prices are high as 
compared with tallow and greases, occasional 
orders are received, serving to make any de- 
clines slow. Prime red spot, 614,@6%¢.; do., 
to arrive, 64%,@6%c.; Lagos, spot, 7@7%4c.; to 
arrive, 634,c.; palm, kernel, 10@10%4c.; ship- 
ment, 934c. 


hp 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, June 4, 1913.—The tankage mar- 
ket the past week has been a little more ac- 
tive, owing to the producers showing more dis- 
position to meet buyers’ views, and sales have 
been made as low as $2.471%4 and 10c. for 
prompt tankage, and $2.67% for blood. It is 
now held at $2.50 and 10c., and $2.70 for 
prompt and June or July shipment, though the 
price might be shaded on bids, as with the in- 
creasing hog receipts here and in the West 
producers are more inclined to modify their 

former bullish views. 

Low-grade tankage is in about the same con- 
dition as the higher grade ammoniates, some 
little business doing, but at slightly lower 
prices, and there appears to be little show 
for speculative buying for forward delivery 
until a little later in the season. (Complete 
quotations will be found on page 37.) 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 5.—Latest market quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies 
are as follows: 74 or 76 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.60@1.75 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per 
cent. caustic soda, $1.90 per 100 lbs.; 98 per 
cent. powdered caustic soda in bbls., 214@ 
2%,c. per Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80@90c. 
per 100 lbs. basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. 
carbonate soda ash, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 
14% @1%e. per Ib.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 
2,000 lbs.; marble flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs.; silicate soda, 90c. per 100 Ibs.; chloride 
of lime in casks, 114c., and in barrels, 2c. per 
lb.; carbonate of potash, 4@4%c. per Ib.; 
electrolytic caustic potash, 90@92 per cent. 
at 434 @5c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 61,@6%%c. per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 7@7.25c. 
per lb.; clarified palm oil in barrels, 714. 
per Ib.; palm kernel oil in casks, 10@10\4c. 
per lb.; green olive oil, 78¢e. per gal.; yellow 
olive oil, 8714@90c. per gal.; green olive oil 
foots, 7%,@7%c. per lb.; peanut oil, 65@75c. 
per gal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 101,@10%c. 
per Ib.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 1114@11%,¢. per 
lb.; cottonseed oil, 7.40@7.50c. per lb.; corn 


oil, $5.70@5.80c. per Ib.; Soya bean oil, 6@ 
6\%4c. per lb. 

Prime city tallow, 644c. per lb.; oleo stea- 
rine, 914 @914c. per lb.; house grease, 55%,@ 
6c. per lb.; brown grease, 514,@51,c. per Ib.; 
yellow packer’s grease, 5144@5%,c. per Ib. 


—o—— 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending May 
31, 1913, with comparative tables: 











PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’12, 
May 31, June il, to May 31, 
To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom.. 192 255 11,694 
Gomtinest” ....... 259 144 8,290 
So. & Cen. Am... 260 245 12,791 
West Indies ..... 882 1,304 34,301 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 13 569 ’ 
Other countries ......... 6 47 
Datek  ..vswccse 1,606 2,523 76,089 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 4,782,625 8,076,894 173,278,296 
Continent ....... ,500 472,550 26,624,200 
So. & Cen. Am... 87,750 164,425 3,548,975 
West Indies .... 211,000 274,475 6,865,854 
Br. No. Am. Col.. oapbeet 12,400 27,075 
Other countries ..  ....... 7,575 2,028,525 
OUR - asec ins 5,821,875 9,008,319 212,372,925 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 5,655,530 8,389,000 164,164,770 
Continent ....... 4,961,504 2,137,940 146,454,382 
So. & Cen. Am... 931,150 834,000 17,293,479 
West Indies 625,690 558,200 24,847,824 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 8,675 6,735 603,402 
Other countries .. 17,000 9,200 1,453,856 
Ween. Gaseeeoes 12,194,549 11,935,075 354,817,713 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 





Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, lbs. 
New Work ...... 776 2,995,325 5,140,524 
ee ee 30 956,550 1,628,275 
Philadelphia ..... Me veewee 1,477,000 
SIS oeciesa) * “cvcecae  eeeewe 133,750 
New Orleans .... 800 235,000 1,245,000 
OE cediccccu’) | Ramietos 7,000 201,000 
CO, ee 1,123,000 1,974,000 
QUORCC .ncccccces 495,000 375,000 
ee 10,000 20,000 
Total week ..... 1,606 5,821,875 12,194,549 
Previous week ... 2,267 7,704,300 9,597,263 
Two weeks ago.. 2,683 5,900,125 12,547,647 
Cor. week last y’r 2,523 9,008,319 11,935,075 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 





From Nov. 1,’12, Same time 
to May 31, ’13. last year. Decrease. 
Pork, Ibs. . . 15,217,800 8 1,361,000 
Meats, Ibs. 212,372,925 28,372,992 
Lard, Ibs. 354,817,713 23,542,025 
—_@——_ 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 lbs. 
Beef, per tierce ..... 20/ 22/6 @82c. 
Gt GE diccsccccess 16e. 20¢. @26c. 
BE setscaecsseudes 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
Lard, tlerces ........ 20/ 22/6 82e. 
SNR. bdbcossieneates 25/ 30/ 50c. 
Canned meats ....... 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
nT clmetie6s sabes 30/ 30/ @S0e. 
WE ‘catadeecnneeou 20/ 22/6 @82c. 
Pork, per barrel...... 20/ 22/6 @382c. 








Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 
to June 5, 1913; for the period since September 1, 














1912, and for the same period last year, were as 
follows: 
From New York. 
Since Same 
For Sept. 1, period, 
week. 1912. 1911-1912, 
Port. Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
Aalesund, Norway — — 102 
Aarhus, Deumark — - 25 
Aberdeen, Scotland —_ — 453 
Acajutia, Salvador — 48 238 
Accra, W. Africa os — 160 
Addah, Africa ...... = -- 6 
Adelaide, Australia — 9 — 
Alexandretta, Syria ......... = -— 18 
Alexandria, Egypt .......... — —— 5,060 
Ree EEE a ccceescrese —- _ 423 
Algoa Bay. Africa .......... — 404 509 
Amapola, Honduras ......... — — 23 
Amsterdam, Holland ........ —_— — 658 
Amaene, THA .cowcce.ccccccee _— — 2,950 
Me Mls. Ba) pecccceccnees - 30 
Metta, We To. ccciccocecccscs —_ 19 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... — 35 
Antwerp, PE veeseetbee 200 3,710 6,948 
Arendal, Norway ........+... = — Bw 
BmteR, CRMle .ccccccccccccccecs — 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay ......... - — 17 
Auckland, N. Z. ..cccccccecs _ 55 804 
Aux .Cayes, Haiti ........... — 6 4 
Agee, W. b. ccccccccccccccees -- — 244 
Bahia, Brazil _ — 409 
Bahia Blanca, 272 694 172 
Barbados, W. ?, 802 671 
Bes GE -Sevee kev dcencevess = — 161 
Barranquilla, Colombia ...... _ 5 _ 
Bee, DETIOD eccccccccvecees a 4 435 
SE Seveewcesed eee — — 24 
Belize, Br. Honduras ....... 47 _ 
Bergen, Norway ...... - 2,117 
Birkenhead, England -— 100 
Bordeaux, France ........... - 1,083 1,830 
Braila, Roumania ...... 700 
Bremen, Germany .......... — 250 1,607 
Bristol, England .........+. a 100 50 
Buenos Aires, A. R. . coeen 20,167 70,948 
Caibarien, Cuba ...........:. — — 
GRR TPE ccccccccccccece — a 465 
nO OREO -= -- 2 
Cape Haytian, Haiti ao 5 
Cape Town, Africa .......... 1,439 1,671 
Car@enes, Che .ccccccccesse a 55 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ......... _ 357 _ 
Casablanca, Venezuela ...... — ~s 290 
Ce fe Bh ecaasccse eceve - -- 25 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana 22 1,430 558 
CN EE. N.cckec cenceeees —- 19 
Christiania, Norway ......... 1,530 5,968 
Christiansund, Norway ...... _ os 100 
Clenfuemos, Cuba ...cccccces 32 187 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela .... =: 13 5 
Colon, Panama odie waaceecee - 2.047 1,941 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... - 200 1,423 
Constanta, Roumania ........ _ _- 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... - 9,115 8,148 
Corinto, Nicaragua ..... 5 73 
Cork, Ireland .........eeeee0- — — 400 
Corral .cccccccccccccccccccces _ — 207 
Cristobal, Panama .........++. — — 821 
Cucuta, Colombia ........++. — 8 13 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... _ 74 92 
Danzig, Germany ......+.+++. — as 80 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ........- a — 1,740 
(Continued on page 34.) 
—— 
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SO. CAROLINA CRUSHERS TO MEET. 


The South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 


its annual convention 


on July 1, 2 and 3. 


Association will hold 
at Asheville, N. C., 
tary B. F. Taylor, of Columbia, has sent out 


Secre- 


the following notice: 


Columbia, S. C., May 26, 1913. 

The executive committee has decided to 
hold the next annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association at 
Asheville, N. C.. July 1, 2 and 3. I will 
advise you later as to hotel at which the 
mecting will be held. The programme ar- 
ranged is about as follows: 


July 1.—Routine business of the associa- 
tion. 
July 2.—Addresses by several chemists, and 


discussion by the association on “Accordance 
in Chemical Work as It Relates to Oil Mills.” 
July 3.—Address by Mr. E. J. Watson and 
Mr. F. H. MeMaster. 
Yours very truly, 
F. TAYLOR. 


THE NATIONAL .PROVISIONER. 
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est ARE THE Bi ays 
4. THAT MAKE KING Ou 
” 
Progress OOM, 


“GOLDEN Rop’ 
ONSEED FLOUR 


June 7, 1913. 








DELICIOUS. 


——- 


















| WHITE WAX-----3% OZ. 
OiL OF LAVENDER 
FLOWERS ----- 12 DROPS |} 
| ROSEWATER---- 7% OZ. f 
BLUNT TIPPED FINGERS f 
ARE NEVER PRETTY. 
i] SO WHY NOT TRY TO 
MAKE THEM SHAPELY? 
BEGIN IT TODAY. 





EDIBLE OILS FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOUISVILLE COTTON OIL ©o., 


OFFICE & REFINERY 


INCORPORATED. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


FLOYD & K STREETS. LOUISVILLE Ky. U 5 A “COTTONOIL’ LOUISVILLE} 





COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Hamburg, June 6—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Choice summer white oil, 754, marks; 
butter oil, 754, marks; summer yellow, 70 
marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Rotterdam, June 6.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 41 florins; choice 
summer white, 45 florins, and butter oil, 444% 
florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Antwerp, June 6.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 831% francs. 


Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Marseilles, June 6.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 83 francs; 
prime winter yellow, 86 frances; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 8834 franes. 
Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Liverpool, June 6.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 33%s.; sum- 
mer yellow, 32%s. 


o, 
—— go — 


MISSISSIPPI CRUSHERS MEETING. 


The Cotton Crushers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Gulfport, Miss., on July 15 and 16. 
dent Covington expects that there will be an 
200. This is the 
youngest of the State associations, but one 


Mississippi Seed 
Presi- 
excess of 


attendance in 


of the most active. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Atlanta. 


(Special Wire to The National] Provisioner.) 

Atlanta, Ga., June 5. 
oil, 45%c. for spot, 421, 
ber. Meal strong at $27, 
$12, Atlanta, loose. 


Crude cottonseed 
c. bid for Septem- 
f. o. b. mills. Hulls, 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner, ) 

Memphis, Tenn., June 5.—Cottonseed oil 
market firm; prime crude, 4634¢. Prime 8 
per cent. meal nominally $28@28.50. Hulls 
steady, $8.75@9, loose. 

New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 5.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil steady at 45c. for all directions; 
46ce. asked for Valley; stocks at a low ebb; 
prime refined oil firm at 53c. loose, New Or- 
leans. Meal unchanged. Hulls active at 
$8.25 loose, $11.50 sacked, New Orleans. 

estas” Si 
COTTON OIL CONVENTIONS. 

June 11, 12 and 13.—Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association of the United States, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

June 17 and 18.—National Expeller Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 

June 21.—Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, Chicago, Tl. 


June 23, 24 and 25.—Inter State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill. 

July 1; 2 and 3.—South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. 

July 10 and 11.—Alabama Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, Pensacola, Fla. 


July 15 and 16.—Mississippi Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, Gulfport, Miss. 
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Market Slowly Rises—Prices Make New High 
Levels—Trade Not Active—Consumers 
Still Cautious, But Spot Supplies Well 
Held—Cotton Outlook Good. 

The cottonseed oil situation presented no 
especial feature during the past week, except- 
ing for the fact that quotations were gradu- 
ally advanced until new high ground was en- 
tered. This was partly made possible by the 
covering of shorts in the future market for 
the account of leading refiners. The buying 
evidently was necessitated by. the occasional 
demand from consumers, who however have 
net abandoned their policy of keeping close 


to shore. Continued strength of the lard 
market encourages those interests who are 


confidently expecting still higher oil. prices, 
but, withal, speculation is quiet and confined 
to operators in very close touch with under- 
lying conditions. Sentiment is, perhaps, less 
bullish now that prices have risen substan- 
tially, but with the popular belief that unsold 
oil supplies are comparatively light, there is 
little inclination to emphasize bearish opin 
ions by the mode of short selling. 

It is evident that the trade in general is 
awaiting developments. Old crop oil is sell- 
ing at a very fair premium, and to secure 
immediate supplies difficulty is experienced. 
Of course, this may be partly due to the 
control of available stocks by leading refining 
concerns, but the premium would not be so 
easily maintained were the consuming de- 
mand materially below the available oil. 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


There is still a tendency to compare condi- 
tions at this time with those which were 
witnessed a year ago, but apart from prices 
they are not really analogous, as many of the 
essential features of 1912 are not elements of 
today’s market. It is interesting to note that 
some authorities who were exceedingly bull- 
ish last season admit of a somewhat firmer 
situation at present. The absence of a specu- 
lative account on the long side is, naturally, 
an important item to be considered. The 
belief in common is that holdings of oil by 
outsiders at this time are comparatively light. 
The short interest is thought to be comprised 
mainly of refiners, and as frequently stated, 
whether these concerns deliver the oil or not 
will depend upon the extent of the consum- 
ing demand. During the last few months of 
the 1912 season there was an abrupt cessation 
of the inquiry for cotton oil, and the pro- 
longed decline which ensued is a matter of 
history. 

For a long time now there have been pre- 
dictions of a break in lard, but it has failed 
to materialize, and some of the leading pack- 
ers are as emphatically bullish as ever, on 
the future of hog products. There are views 
to be obtained which suggest that after the 
first of the year provisions may sell lower, 
but, obviously, this will not affect the oil old 
crop cotton oil situation. It appears as 
though there has been a heavy distribution of 
cotton oil thus far, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of publicity given to the day-to-day 
business. No statistics are available as to 
the amount of oil which is being used by 
compounders, or by butter-making concerns, 


but well-informed houses are freely claiming 
that « record quantity has been consumed. 

The aggregate distribution is, perhaps, bet- 
ter indicated by taking the export figures, 
which show shipments thus far this season 
of only about 175,000 bbls. under last year, 
and promising total shipments for 1912-13 of 
over 800,000 bbls. This means the fulfillment 
of the bullish estimates, in spite of any un- 
usual remarks, at any time, as to the volume 
of foreign takings. True, the termination of 
the Balkan war did not stimulate business 
very much, but the fact that absorption has 
been so liberal, in face of conditions not all 
that could be desired, is rather striking. 

There is unquestionably a deep impression 
made by the tight money markets the world 
over, and by the shrinkage in the values of 
many of the gilt-edged securities of the 
world, which, in itself has led to a very con- 
servative attitude on the part of many in 
the various trades. Whether or not the buy- 
ing will show a marked contraction in the 
very near future remains to be seen, but 
the hand-to-mouth buying for the last sev- 
eral months has, apparently, not only 
strengthened the underlying situation, so that 
consumers’ stocks are light, but has also 
totaled above the general expectations. 

The probable carry-over of oil is often dis- 
cussed, and viewed from many angles, yet it 


has been shown that with the passing of 
most years the large distributing concerns 


find it necessary to keep a certain quantity 
in their tanks, irrespective of the early pros- 
pects for the next production of oil. How- 
ever, the growth of the cotton crop is being 
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KENTUCKY REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 
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COOKING OIL 


COTTON SEED OIL 
Refinery and General Office: LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SALAD OIL 


\ 





CABLE ADDRESS 


“*Refinery”’ Louisville, U. S. A. 








closely followed, and will, to a degree, deter- 
mine the carry-over. 

The first cotton Government Report of the 
season Was a distinct surprise, showing a con- 
dition as of May 25 of only 79.1 against 78.9 
last year, 87.8 in the big crop year of 1911, 
and 79.9 the ten-year average. The trade had 
been looking for a report of around 83, but, 
incidentally, neither cotton nor cotton oil 
values advanced to a significant extent on the 
issuance of the report. It is realized that the 

* weather over the south has been highly favor- 
able during the past two weeks, so that the 
lateness of the crop in parts has been over- 
come, the stands rendered strong, and, ac- 
cording to private advices, the prospects are 
extremely good. 

Closing prices, Saturday, May 31, 1913.- 
Spot, $7.22; June, $7.22@7.29; July, $7.22@ 
7.23; August, $7.27@7.29; September, $7.30@ 
7.31; October, $6.93@6.95; November, $6.50@ 
6.51; December, $6.40@6.41; January, $6.39@ 
6.40. Futures closed at unchanged to 5 ad- 
vance. Sales were: July, 1,400, $7.24@7.21; 
August, 500, $7.30@7.28; September, 1,300, 
$7.32@7.30; October, 200, $6.95; November, 
400, $6.51; December, 1,300, $6.41; January, 
1,200, $6.42@6.41. Total sales, 6,300 bbls. 
Good off, $7.01@7.30; off, $6.95@7.30; reddish 
off, $6.75@7.30; winter, $7.40@8.25; summer, 
$7.40@8.10. 

Closing prices, Monday, June 2, 1913.— 
Spot, $7.27; June, $7.28@7.30; July, $7.25@ 
7.26; August, $7.31@7.32; September, $7.32@ 
7.33; October, $6.96@6.99; November, $6.50@ 
6.52; December, $6.42@6.45; January, $6.41G@ 
6.43. Futures closed at unchanged to 6 ad- 
vance. Sales were: June, 200, $7.29; July, 
3,300, $7.26@7.22; August, 2,300, $7.32@7.30: 
September. 1,400, $7.33@7.30; October, 1,000. 
$6.97@6.94; November, 900, $6.52@6.49; De- 
cember, 2,000, $6.44@6.42; January, 800, $6.42. 


Total sales, 11,300 bbls. Good off, $7.25@ 
7.30; off, $7.10@7.30; reddish off, $6.80@ 


7.30; winter, $7.35; summer. $7.40. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, June 3, 1913.— 
Spot, $7.20@7.50; June, $7.20@7.22; July, 
$7.17@7.18; August, $7.22@7.23; September, 


$7.24@7.25; October, $6.90@6.91; November, 
$6.43@6.46; December, $6.30@6.40; January, 
$6.35@6.39. Futures closed at 6 to 12 de- 
cline. Sales were: June, 100, $7.20; July, 
5,300, $7.25@7.18; August, 5,300, $7.31@7.23; 
September, 3,000, $7.32@7.24; October, 1,100, 
$6.95@6.91; December, 200, $6.40; January, 
500, $6.40. Total sales, 15,500 bbls. Good off, 
$7.10@7.35; off, $6.90@7.35; reddish off, $6.75 
@7.25; winter, $7.20@8; summer, $7.20@8. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, June 4, 1913.— 
Spot, $7.20@7.40; June, $7.23@7.30; July, 
$7.18@7.19; August, $7.22@7.23; September, 
$7.23@7.24; October, $6.90@6.91; November, 
$6.45@6.47; December, $6.35@6.38; January, 
$6.36@6.40. Futures closed at 1 decline to 
3 advance. Sales were: July, 4,000, $7.18@ 
7.15; August, 3,700, $7.22@7.21; September, 
2,500, $7.23@7.22; October, 200, $6.90@6.89; 
December, 300, $6.35. Total sales, 10,700 bbls. 
Good off, $7.20@7.30; off, $7.05@7.30; reddish 
off, $6.90@7.30; winter, $7.25@8; summer, 
$7.35@8. 

Closing prices, Thursday, June 5, 1913.— 
Spot, $7.21@7.35; June, $7.25@7.32; July, 
$7.19@7.20; August, $7.24@7.25; September, 
$7.25@7.26; October, $6.90@6.93; November, 
$6.43@6.46; December, $6.33@6.36; January. 





$6.33@6.35. Futures closed at 2 advance to 
3 decline. Sales were: July, 5,900, $7.21@ 


7.18; August, 8,700, $7.26@7.22; September, 
4,500, $7.27@7.23; December, 500, $6.35@6.34. 
Total sales, 19,600 bbls. Good off, $7.10; off, 
$7.05@7.30; reddish off, $6.90@7.30; winter. 
$7.35@8; summer, $7.45. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








GEORGIA CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


kets for all products—these are but a few 
of the many ways in which we may work 
to improve our industry. 

I think you all recognize the importance 
of improving your products to the highest 
degree, and we owe thanks to the chemists 


study. 


and the various machinery experts who are 
with us at all times endeavoring to bring 
about such improvements. 

It is customary to include in the wording 
of the charter of a business corporation that 
the object is “gain.” Still, the man who is 
a part of the organization of a cotton seed 
products manufacturing concern, be he presi- 
dent, secretary, manager, superintendent, 
cashier or foreman, who does not recognize 
the many opportunities for improvement and 
development in his department, and who is 
not enthusiastically interested in endeavoring 
to make better products and do better work, 
is losing an opportunity that should be 
grasped with earnest, energetic thought and 
Men who are studying the problems 
of their business do not fear honest compe- 
tition, which we are told is the life of trade. 
That class of competition which is undesir- 
able is perhaps due to lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the facts, and this class 
exists in the imagination in nine cases out of 
ten. 

The markets of the world are open to our 
products, and an authority has _ recently 
stated that the cottonseed oil industry has 
grown to a point where a billion pounds is 
used annually, and there is still room for an 
increase in the quantity of this material. 


COTTON SEED 
PRODUCTS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON BROKERAGE BASIS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





LET US OFFER 
YOUR CRUDE OIL AND 
SOAPSTOCK. 


WOOD, FRY & CO. 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Members New York Produce Exchange 








The Chickasha Cotton Oil Company 


General Office . . Chickasha, Okla. 


Manufacturers of Crude and 
Refined Cotton Seed Oil. 





PE The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 





COTTONSEED OIL 


Jersey Butter Oil Marigold Cooking Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow White Clover Cooking Oil 
Venus, Prime Summer White Puritan Salad Oil 


Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


( IVORYDALE, O. 
Refineries; 2 Port Ivory, N.Y. 
cf } KANSAS City, KAN. 
\ Macon, Ga. 








Shipment in buyers or sellers 
tanks. 
Also Cottonseed Meal for 
Feeding and Fertilizer pur- 
poses. 


Cc. L. WIDNEY, Sales Manager 






Cable Address : 
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Our meal, hulls and lint are all in increased 
demand, year after year. 


Problems Which Are Being Attacked. 

It is with pleasure we call attention to the 
great work of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, and particularly of its President, An- 
drew M. Soule. Innumerable bulletins have 
been issued, dealing with feed values of oil 
for human use, of meal and hulls for cattle. 
the use of commercial fertilizer, ete. Dr. 
Soule will address you later, and I am sure 
you will find his discourse intensely inter- 
esting. 

It is my duty, also, to call attention to the 
work of the government in dealing with the 
cattle tick problem. Advance has been made 
in this direction, and several counties have 
been taken from the quarantined section dur- 
ing the year. Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen will ad- 
dress you on this vital question. 

Last year Mr. McBurney, in his address to 
the convention, called attention to the on- 
coming of the Mexican cotton boll weevil, 
and the necessity of an educational campaign 
among our farmer friends to the end that 
they will be prepared when this pest crosses 
the borders of our State. In this connection, 
I would draw attention to the great work 
of the State Department of Entomology and 
the plans formulated to minimize the damage 
which will undoubtedly follow from the in- 
vasion. 

The Entomological Department of the 
State has conducted experiments, distributed 
literature dealing with insect pests and held 
farmers’ meetings in various parts of the 
State. In his annual report, State Entomolo- 
gist Worsham calls particular attention to 
the necessity for active and efficient co-opera- 
tion among State institutions and agencies, 
working along agricultural lines, and our 
Association, being so vitally interested, owes 
a debt of gratitude to the department and its 
agents for the splendid work being done. _ 

‘Congress has been busy on a revision of 
the tariff of late, and there is every indica- 
tion that the duty on press cloth, bagging 
and ties, and other of our necessities, will be 
materially reduced. 

Among the blessings vouchsafed us during 
the past year, we count the freedom of the 
membership from the grim reaper, death. 
Only one of our members has passed away, 
Mr. E. Steinhart, of New Orleans. Mr. Stein- 
hart was for many years engaged in the 
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manufacture of cottonseed products, and con- 
tributed much earnest thought and effort to 
the betterment of the industry and the solv- 
ing of the problems connected therewith. To 
him we are indebted for much of the pioneer 
work in developing foreign markets for our 
products. Those who had a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Steinhart recognize his 
firm, studious character and his high stand- 
ing as a citizen and business man, and de- 
plore his loss. 

A year ago you honored me by electing me 
as President of this body, and I then stated 
that I needed your co-operation and support 
in every movement, in every undertaking. I 
desire to thank the members for their active 
support and confidence during my tenure of 
office, which has naught but pleasant memo- 
ries. 

Through our Arbitration Committee many 
questions which arise as a result of trade 
among the members have been settled ex- 
peditiously and inexpensively, indicating in a 
marked degree the advantage of the rules 
governing transactions in cotton seed prod- 
ucts and this method of adjusting differences. 

A number of important matters have been 
considered from time to time. The reports 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the several 
committees should outline most of the rou- 
tine. 

Again I desire to thank the membership for 
their co-operation at all times, the commit- 
tees for their interest, and particularly Sec- 
retary-Treasurer McCarley, who has rendered 
prompt, courteous and efficient assistance at 
all times, and made pleasant the duties of 
this office—his familiarity with the Associa- 
tion work and sincere interest making his co- 
operation most desirable. 

In closing, I would recommend to the mem- 
bership harmonious loyalty to the Associa- 
tion, personal effort for the general good, 
cheerful adaptability to new conditions, and 
energy to be applied to the problems of the 
time and problems yet to come. (Hearty 
and continued applause.) 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
State College of Agriculture, at Athens, Ga., 
was the first speaker to address the conven- 
tion, his subject being the absorbing topic of 
“Improving the Qualities of Cotton Seed.” 
His suggestion that a systematic course of 
research be inaugurated through the agricul- 
tural colleges, looking toward the develop- 
ment of a seed which would not only pro- 
duce longer staple, but more oil, was most 
His address in full will 
appear in a later issue of The National Pro- 
visioner. 

At the 
Treasurer P. 


cordially received. 


afternoon session Secretary and 
D. MeCarley, of Atlanta, de- 
livered his annual report, which showed the 
Association to be in splendid .condition. It 
was read and most cordially received. He 
followed this with his report as Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, in which he pointed 
out briefly the work which had been done in 





extending the knowledge of the uses and 

values of cottonseed by-products. He was in 

turn followed by Ernest E. Dallis, of Atlanta, 

manager of the Publicity Bureau, who said: 

Address of Publicity Manager Ernest E. 
Dallis. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association of Georgia: 

My annual appearances before you are be- 
coming as regular as Sarah Bernhardt’s fare- 
well performances, but here I trust the simi- 
larity will cease. When I address you briefly 
each year, it is simply to confirm that which 
has gone before, for as you know my work 
is to get into the daily and weekly press of 
the state articles of a publicity nature with 
reference to our association, and its work in 
general, the industry and its value to the 
community at large, in particular, How 
well I have succeeded in this I will leave to 
you—voracious readers of the public press— 
to decide. 

Nor has my work been confined exclusively 
to aiding the industry through the public 
press. During the spring I was engaged in 
a propaganda campaign in the interest of the 
Southern Fertilizer Association, whose work 
is so closely akin to ours. I made up a list 
of farm papers in the South with a combined 
circulation of three-quarters of a million, of 
which over one hundred thousand were in the 
State of Georgia. In addition I prepared a 
16-page pamphlet, and had over three hun- 
dred thousand of these printed for distribu- 
tion. I got Col. R. J. Redding, the well- 
known agricultural writer, to prepare an 
article on soil conservation, and impressed 
upon him the importance of emphasizing the 
value of stable cleanings from cattle fed on 
cottonseed meal and hulls. His first article 
did not suit, but his second scored with the 
following paragraph: 

“The livestock, such as cattle, hogs, chick- 
ens, ete., should be fed to fatness and sold 
off the farm. The manure from well-fed © 
cattle fed on cottonseed meal and hulls should 
be worth to the farmer well-nigh all that the 
meal consumed could have sold for in the 
market, and the receipts from the animals 
sold off should be very largely clear profit. 
It is a fact that the manure from fattening 
cattle on cottonseed meal and hulls—mind 
you, solid and liquid, carefully saved and 
properly handled—is worth all that the meal 
cost, and the farmer gets as profit the flesh 
put on the beef cattle and the butter from 
the milch cows. But don’t feed cottonseed— 
feed the cottonseed meal and hulls.” 

[ printed the above in an advertisement 
which went to three-quarters of a million 
readers, and also appeared in the 300,000 
pamphlets. 

I cannot let an opportunity pass without 
speaking of the splendid series of articles 
with reference to the use and values of cot- 
tonseed products prepared by our honored 
guest, Dr. Soule, which were condensed and 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed by 
individual mills throughout the State of 
Georgia last year. These pamphlets were 
text-books on this subject. 

Dr. Bahnsen has been another news source 
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of wonderful interest and enthusiasm in the 
splendid work he is doing to benefit the 
State in general, and indirectly the cotton- 
seed oil industry, in its work to eradicate 
the cattle tick from Georgia. He has thor- 
oughly aroused, among others, our secretary 
and treasurer, who has constructed scientific 
dipping vats in which to treat tick-infected 
cattle at both his mills in Elberton and 
Milledgeville. He says the folks like the 
vat at Elberton, but are crazy about it’at 
Milledgeville. 

I thought once of attempting a very beau- 
tiful and poetic effusion at this convention, 
but my position as publicity manager per- 
mits me to see in advance all addresses 
which are to be delivered here. And when 
I read the wonderful peroration of Vice- 
president Bond, and saw how far he had 
wandered, dolee far niente, through the 
fairy-like fields of rhetoric and rhapsody, 
plucking flowers of speech from the luxuri- 
ant tree of knowledge, how gracefully he 
garnered the fruits of dream and fancy and 
wandered among the perfumed laden lilies 
of literature, I said “No, not for me; that 
preserve is posted!” 

Then I decided to essay a journey into the 
field of facts and figures, and demonstrate 
quickly and suecinetly how easily possible 
it is, working with mathematical precision 
and accuracy, if every crusher would convert 
two men a month to the use of cottonseed 
products, and get each convert to secure two 
other converts, ‘and so on, in an_ endless 
chain, how soon we could fall into the iilt 
of the lay: “Everybody’s Doing It!” “Doing 
What?” But before me arose the statistical 


statements of my good friend, Mr. Joel 
Hunter, G. P. A., and that avenue was 
closed. 

So [ turned to science for a subject, not 


being hampered by facts. and my mind was 


clouded with the splendid scientifie state- 
ments of the paper prepared by T. C. Law, 
of Atlanta, and again, my ardor was ar 


rested. Not being able to trespass upon the 
preserves of others, I am forced to content 
myself with the confines of my own. 

The possibilities of publicity in connection 
with the cotton oil industry are as limitless 
as the products of the plant from which, 
thanks to the marvels of machinery and the 
alehemy of chemistry, man now gets both 
food and raiment. But the end so greatly 
desired cannot be attained through sporadic 
statement, but rather through the constant 
and careful repetition of the uses and val- 
ues of the products as we know them, with 
the increasing knowledge which comes with 
a more intimate study of the industry from 
day to day, and the general demonstration 
of these facts through that greatest of all 
molders of public opinion, the press. (Ap- 
plause.) 

One of the most interesting features of the 
afternoon session was the paper prepared and 
read by Mr. Thomas C. Law, of Atlanta, of 
the Picard-Law Company, the official chem- 
ists of the Association, whose subject “The 
Quality of Crude Oil,” was most warmly re- 


ceived. Mr. Law said: 


“THE QUALITY OF CRUDE OIL.” 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Association: 

While my firm has been honored for seven 
consecutive years with the position of of- 
ficial chemists of this Association, this is the 
first time that the Association has felt that 
it could stand for a chemical paper. In view 
of the fact that I am not gifted with the 
oratorical powers of the other speakers, and 
must of necessity make this strictly a paper 
and not an address, I am very much afraid 
that you will decide before I have finished 
that you were wise in putting the evil day 
off as long as possible. 

As a preface I want to say that in my 
humble opinion the time has come when the 
successful mill manager, to continue suc- 
cessful, must have a scientific knowledge of 
the cotton oil business. With the realization 
of that fact before me, I take heart in plung- 
ing into a very dry subject. 

The quality of cottonseed oil depends large- 
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ly on its neutrality; that is, the absence of 
free fatty acids and the balancing of the 
fatty acids with the vegetable substance 
called glycerol. This sounds a little techni- 
cal, but if you will pardon a slight explana- 
tion I believe I can make it plain to those 
who have not studied the theoretical side of 
the question. 

The chemical reactions in oils belong to 
that broad portion of the chemical world 
known as organic chemistry. Roughly, this 
is the chemistry of vegetable and animal life, 
while inorganic chemistry is the simpler 
chemistry of the mineral world. The chemi- 
sal relation of the organic substances which 
unite to make up cottonseed oil are so intri- 
cate that I will explain this by an analogous 
reference to inorganic substances. 

Let us take a material with which we are 
all familiar, sulphate of potash. This is 
known chemically as a salt. We often hear 
it spoken of commercially as a potash salt. 
Many of you ‘will recall that in your first 
lessons in chemistry you were taught that a 
salt is formed by combining an acid with a 
base. In this case caustic potash is the base 
and sulphurie acid the acid. 
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Association. 


The two properly combined form a neutral 
material we use extensively as a fertilizer. 
If in the manufacture too much acid is used 
the resulting material would not be neutral. 
The potash would form sulphate of potash 
with all the acid it could care for, and the 
remaining portion would be present as free 
sulphurie acid. The material in that 
instead of being a beneficial fertilizer, 
become most injurious to plants. 


Causes of Free Fatty Acids in Cottonseed Oil. 


case, 


would 


Now, without going into a technical dis- 
cussion of the chemical difference, try to sub- 
stitute in your mind the fatty acids for the 
sulphurie acid, and the glycerol for the pot- 


ash base. The combination of these fatty 
acids and glycerol, forming glycerides, to- 


gether with the impurities either in solution 
or mechanical suspension, unite to form crude 
cottonseed oil. Now, just as in the case of 
the sulphate of potash, if it happens that the 
fatty acids are in excess of the glycerol we 
have more or less, as the case may be, free 
fatty acids. 

The chemical affinity—that is, the uniting 
power—of the elements of cottonseed oil is 
not near so strong as the affinity of inorganic 
elements. You need have no fear that the 
potash and sulphurie acid would become dis- 
associated or uncombined in sulphate of pot- 
ash, thus releasing any free sulphuric acid. 
On the other hand, it is quite common for the 
fatty acids of cottonseed oil to be freed and 
become free fatty acids when the oil is al- 
lowed to stand. 

This brings us to the causes which produce 
high free fatty acids. Much of this is neces- 
sarily theoretical, but as I have made a very 
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close study of the subject from every angle, 
I am convinced that a combination of cir- 
cumstances is the true cause, and that the 
chances for frequent recurrence of such con- 
ditions are very favorable. 

The theory has been advanced that the ex- 
cessive use of fertilizers, especially high am- 
moniates, affected the oil. I do not consider 
it possible that the use of fertilizers can di- 
rectly affect the oil. It is true that the seed 
from highly fertilized cotton are richer in 
fat and protein than from poor cotton, but 
they are richer in these life-giving and life- 
sustaining elements in the same sense that 
a well-fed animal is superior to a poorly-fed 
one. In the same manner these richer seed 
indicate a healthy condition, and should 
really be superior in quality. 

Indirectly, I consider fertilization one of 
the causes that combine to produce the effect. 
However, allow me to pause here to empha- 
size the point that it is far from my inten- 
tion to even suggest the curtailment of fer- 
tilizers as a remedy.’ The advantages of high 
fertilization so vastly surpass any disad- 
vantages that might accrue, that the ques- 
tion of reduction should not be considered. 

The system of fertilizing has been revolu- 
tionized in the Southeast during the past ten 
years, so that fertilization is kept up from 
the time the seed is put in the ground until 
the crop is gathered. What is the result? 
Until a killing frost comes we have a ver- 
dant, healthy, growing plant. The stalk and 
branches are full of sap. The leaves are large 
and green, offering much shade to the fruit. 
The seed naturally contain more moisture 
than formerly. 

If these seed were allowed to stay in the 
lint for a few weeks they would dry out per- 
ceptibly. But here again we have a new or- 
der of things. As late as ten years ago most 
of the plantations were provided with large 
eotton houses, where the seed cotton was 
stored for weeks at a time. In this age of 
labor-saving devices and economizing most 
of that is done away with. The cotton goes 
to the gin as promptly as possible. Often it 
is carried direct from the fields, and in many 
cases after it has been exposed to rain. 

These conditions combine to give excessive 
moisture to the seed, which causes frequent 
heating and decay, but not to the extent to 
produce the inferior grade of oil of the past 
two years. There is one other cause that I 
consider of greater weight than those men- 
tioned, but which I do not believe would take 
place were it not for the state of affairs out- 


lined. This is my reason for saying that a 
combination of circumstances is the real 


trouble. 
Reason for Bad Oil of Past Seasons. 


During the season of 1909-10 and 1910-11 
the general quality of oil was much superior 
to that of the past two seasons. The fertil- 
izer used these years were only slightly less, 
and the practice of gathering and ginning the 
cotton much the same as for 1912 and 1913. 
This makes us search for an additional cause 
for bad oil. 

I firmly believe that the following is the 
solution: August and September of 1909 and 
1910 were not excessively hot or dry months 
in this section. The cotton opened slowly, 
and it was October before the majority of the 
mills were in operation. The cotton plant 
was green and full of sap, but the cotton was 
well ripe before opening, and the seed dried 
out rapidly, though as usual they had to be 
handled with the greatest care to prevent 
heating. 

August and September of 1911 and 1912 
were extremely hot and fairly dry. The 
mills were running at full capacity early in 
September, and many in South Georgia 
started in August. The hot weather evident- 
ly caused the bolls to open much sooner than 
they would have otherwise. The sap con- 
veyed from the stalk to the boll and seed 
caused the seed to be very wet, and too green 
to dry out rapidly. 

In my opinion the cotton was ripe, but the 
seed were undeveloped. This fact is further 
proven by our laboratory records. The aver- 
age of hundreds of seed samples analyzed 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—There is a continued 
absence of demand with no change at all in 
quotations or the undertone of the general 
situation. The packers continue to hold very 
firm at full asking prices, and are not show- 
ing any anxiety for business as yet. The 
buyers are predicting lower prices of from a 
Yc. to Y4c. before long if the market con- 
tinues as quiet as it is at present." The gen- 


eral impression is that it would be much’ 


easier to secure concessions from the pack- 
ers on February-March-April than on May 
salting. The receipts of cattle have been 
liberal at all points, and continued good ar- 
rivals are looked for for the balance of the 
month. Last business was in Colorado steers 
at 1614c., as previously noted. Native steers 
continue neglected, with May salting quoted 
at 17%4c. and 18c. asked, April held 1744,@ 
1714¢., and February-March 163%,@17c. The 
Chicago packers say that a sale of New York 
koshers February at 1614c., as noted under 
the New York market, is equal to 1634¢. in 
Chicago for February hides. Texas steers 
are sold to June 1, with last trading at 18c., 
174%4c. and 1l7e. respectively for the three 
weights, which price packers are talking for 
June as well. Butt brands are held at 17e. 
for Mays alone or 16%%c. for April-May; last 
sales 1634c. Colorados are held at 1614c. for 
April-May together, which was the last trad- 
ing basis, while for May salting alone, the 
packers are asking 4c. advance or 16%4e. 
Branded cows are also sold to June 1, with 
last business at 1634c. for Ft. Worths alone, 
and 16%c. for mixed Northern and South- 
erns, May salting. Native cows continue at 
1614c. for May salting all weights, as based 
on last business, but the packers are talking 


stronger as previously noted, especially for 


lights, asking 16%,@1l7e. Aprils are held 
164%,@16%c., and February-March  16c. 
Native bulls are unchanged at 13%4c. for 


January to date, and 14% c. talked for sum- 
mer kill. Branded bulls range 13@13%%c. 
asked for what April-May are unsold, while 
Ft. Worths alone are sold up to June 1, and 
last brought 13%4c. 

Later.—The market continues very quiet, 
with scarcely any inquiry. One packer claims 
to have sold 1,000 late April native steers at 
17%c., which is 4c. more than other pack- 
ers are asking for Aprils. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is no 


trading beyond a rumor of 


further 
a special lot of 
buffs bringing a very special price. The mar- 
ket is still in a divided with 
dealers offering to sell long-haired current 
holdings, running largely l4e. for 


for extremes, with 


state, some 
seconds; at 
45-lb. and up, and 13%4c. 
the tanners’ 
dealers who claim to have better quality 
hides talk 14% c. to 14%c. for buffs, as to 
percentage of No. ls. The rumor referred to 
above is to the effect that one car of strictly 
short-haired 
14%,¢., which cannot be confirmed. 


views Yc. less, while other 


special weight cows brought 
Some of 
the dealers are talking that they would be 
glad to purchase all such description hides 
they could at this figure. The market is a 
waiting one in every sense of the term, and 


unsatisfactory leather conditions have a de- 
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pressing influence. Buffs continue entirely 
nominal as heretofore. Some dealers are 
offering the poorer offerings at l4c., but the 
tanners will not pay this figure, and’ their 
views are 134%,@13%4,¢. Other dealers nom- 
inally talk 144@14%c., but at anything over 
14e. the hides are in the nature of “specials.” 
Late receipts, running partly short haired, 
continue quotable at 14c. in the absence of 
sales, with earlier long-haired lots 1314@ 
133%,c. Heavy cows are in the same posi- 
tion as buffs, and the conditions above ap- 
ply to these. Extremes continue decidedly 
neglected, as the offerings are not wanted by 
the regular buyers. Last business was at 
13%4¢c. in poor lots, with up to l4c. talked, 
and that price above the market. Heavy 
steers are in small supply, with last trading 
at 14%4c. Bulls 124%,@12%¢. 

Later.—A large car of 25-lb. and up, prin- 
cipally short-haired cows, has been sold by 
a Chicago dealer at 13%c. This is an actual 
transaction, and indicates the present state 
of the market as it really exists. 

CALFSKINS.—There is quite a range to 
prices, as extra good skins bring much better 
rates than ordinary stock. Following a sale 
previously noted of outside city calf at 19c. 
a car or so more of extra choice is reported 
sold up to 19%4¢. f. o. b. shipping point, and 
the seller declines to sell at this figure Chi- 
eago freight. Extra choice Chicago cities con- 
tinue to be held at 20c., with last sales in 
ordinary lots at 19c. Packer skins continue 
nominal around 2lc., while countries are 
quoted all the way from 16%4c¢. up to 18c., 
depending upon quality, section, ete., with 
most good countries held at 17%4c. Kips are 
unchanged at from 15 to 1544¢. for countries, 
mixed countries and cities 15144@15%¢., cities 
16@16%c., and packers 1614%4@l1l7c. talked. 

SHEEPSKINS.—There is a good demand 
for shearlings, which range 55@60c. asked 
for packer takeoff, and while the best skins 
are held at the outside price, there is re- 
ported trading in late takeoff at 55c. Full 
wool old sheep and lambs continue to range 
from $1.10@1.40, while new spring lambs are 
nominal at 50@60c. Country shearlings con- 
tinue at 25@35c., with a recent sale of west- 
ern Pennsylvanias at 30c. as they run, being 
mixed skins inferior, fair and good stock 
included. Country butcher lambs are quoted 
30@40c. nominal. 

New York. 

DRY HIDES.—Outside of some small sales 
of Central Americans at 29c., aggregating 
about 1,000 in all, no trading is noted, as 
there is nothing here other than late re- 
ceipts of Bogotas, etc., amounting to 1,624 
that came in on the “Oruba.” Plate 
varieties are firm, with an upward tendency. 
Little business is being effected here in these, 
but Europe is reported to be buying freely. 
Up to 3le. is now asked for half hair and 


River 


up B. A.s. 
WET SALTED HIDES.—Some cables from 
the River Plate state that no Sansinena 


frigorifico steers were sold there yesterday, 
owing to insufficient bids, and some other 
reports of Sansinenas selling at 18 15-16c. 
are understood to refer to a recent sale re- 
ported of an old lot of Sansinenas at around 


19c. Some bids are solicited on Sansinenas 
at 185c. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—No late trading 
is neted, but it is now learned that the 
latter part of last week one packer sold a 
car of March native steers, containing a few 
Februarys, at 1614¢. This packer had a car 
of February native steers left, -and a report 
current that this packer has sold a car of 
Februarys may relate to this lot, instead of 
the car of March above. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—No trading of any 
account has developed here, and the only 
sale is a car of abattoir May salting hides 
consisting of all one small packer’s takeoff 
at 14%c. for all weight cows, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the car, and a few heavy 
steers included at 1644¢., and a few bulls at 
13\4c¢., all selected. Two cars of late re- 
ceipt New England cows are being offered 
here at 13%c. flat, but have not been sold. 
Several little parcels of New York State, 
etc., hides in lots of 200@300 each are being 
offered here at 1234¢. flat, but are not being 
taken, as buyers’ views here are not over 
12%. flat. Some Canadian abattoir cows 
running from January salting to date are 
being offered at 15c. selected for all weights, 
with a counter bid of 14%c. solicited, and 
also heavy native steers, same party and 
salting, at 16c. 

CALFSKINS.—One sale has been made of 
a car of New York City 5@7-lb. skins at 
$1.70. The market on New York Cities is not 
considered quotable over $1.70, $2.20 and 
$2.50 by some parties, although up to $1.72% 
@1.75, $2.22% and $2.521,@2.55 is talked by 
most of the dealers. No trading is noted in 
outside city or country skins. Some medium 
and heavy weight Canadian city abattoir 
skins were offered here at $2 for 7@9 lbs., 
and $2.30 for 9@12 lbs. selected. 

HORSE HIDES.—The market is quiet, but 
quotably unchanged at $4.35@4.40 for regular 
outside city renderers’ lots flat for seconds 
and without tails and manes, $4.15@$4.25 for 
mixed lots, and around $4@4.10 for countries. 
Fronts are still neglected, with offerings at 
$3.30 unsold, but bids of $3.25 refused, with 
some outside lots of fronts not quotable over 
$3.20@3.25. Butts are scarce and in good 
demand at $1.35, with some sales at this. 


European. 

In regard to the business effected in sum- 
mer dry Russion calfskins, a few fairly im- 
portant sales have been consummated, prob- 
ably aggregating between 200,000 and 300,000 
skins with American buyers. In some quar- 
ters sales of about 100,000 heavyweight Cour- 
land Schaaren slaughters around 3 Ibs. are 
reported sold at 58%¢. ¢. i. f. New York, and 
lighter weights sold to the extent of about 
50,000 of 2@2Y,-lb. at 57c., and about 50,000 
Russian Polish regular weights at 49c. These’ 
prices are all c. i. f. here, with full tare for 
rope and powder, and some of the trans- 
actions were possibly at %4@¥,Qc. under the 
above figures. When the Russian calfskin 
season opened up last year, which was in 
March or about three months earlier than 
the opening of the season this year, prices 
were about the same as now, but by early 
June last year there had been quite an ad- 
vance, and present selling rates are about 10 
per cent. lower than they were in early June, 
1912. 

Boston. 

A lot of 2,000 buffs, consisting of late re- 
ceipt stock, sold at 13%4c¢. A lot of 1,000 
extremes, running practically all short haired, 
30@35 per cent. No. 2s, and all late April 
and May takeoff, sold at 14%c. Other lots 
containing long-haired hides are offered from 
¥,@%,c. less, with no buyers. Southerns 
are quiet, but offerings are light. Far South- 
erns range from 12@12'4c., and choice North- 
ern sections from 1214@13\c., according to 
section. Some abattoir Southern extremes 
are quoted up to 14@14%e. flat, but these 
are choice hides. 
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Ever have sky-attic rheumatism? 

Does that “June bride” thing mean just 
for June? 

“Now, in the fifth instance!” said Goodwin 
to Hopper. 


Col. Roosevelt, milk. Col. Bryan, grape 
juice. Now, step up, Colonel——, lemon 
cream pie. 


Livestock receipts recently would indicate 
that the country hasn’t shrunk such a much- 
ness, after all. 

If a cow produces upwards of 15,000 pounds 
of milk per year in Kansas, how much 
milk would that represent in Chicago? 

Time enough to shake hands with the 
devil when you meet him, and it’s poor 
policy meeting misfortune half way. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, May 
31, 1913, averaged 11.47 cents per pound. 


What profiteth it a man if he worries him- 
self to death, and they inscribe on his tomb- 
stone: “He lowered the cost of living!” 

When a politician (ward) starts a cam- 
paign speech thusly: “Now, youse guys,” you 
can get ready to make a sneak for the near- 
est exit. 


Ain’t it heart rendering to some of us to 


read: “He left ten millions of dollars when 
he died.” What he missed to leave such a 
much! Ome! Omi! ‘ 


What became of those several hundred odd 
mutts who so positively insisted they saw 
the Colonel soused? Michigan, be it remem- 
bered, still boasts timber land. 


And Teddy. proved he is no tank and 
never was—six cents’ worth. Nevertheless, 
one paragrapher rises to remark that “He 
was half shot in Milwaukee!” 

The wheat crop situation seems to be 
straddling the fence; one day it shows signs 
of being a four-time winner, and the next it 
is on the hog; according to reports. 

How soon are you going after them bull 
heads, and that coat of tan? Maybe you’re 
going to some seaside track and show your 
form. Anyhow, don’t go in the water and 
get all wet! 


T. R. went to Michigan, to prove he ain’t 
a souse, in the Pullman car “Clearwater.” 
He refused an invite to the “Prince of Pil- 
sen” as too suggestive of Pilsener. What’s 
in a name, anyhow? 

Why should a policeman be ridiculed be- 
cause he exhibits, in the execution of his 
duties, a sense of morality. He, too, has 
women folks—mother, wife, sister, other 
relatives and friends! 

Automobile racing at least proves itself to 
be about as quick and sure a way to “go 
hence” as there is, and that is about all it 


demonstrates, aside from the fact the dear 
public still loves to witness a murder. 

That Cabinet ain’t made up of such a 
bunch of mutts as some people would have 
us think. Not any real nice old ladies 
amongst ‘em; there are a few rather rude, 
speak-right-out men in the bunch, however. 

Now Woodrow is after the lobbyists, and 
it’s a safe bet he’ll get their nanny, too. 
Some goat-getter, Woody is. And Bill 
still serenely sips his grape juice rickey, and 
smoles that well-known smile as he says: 
“Go to ’em, Woody!” 

Fly swatting, swimming, fishing, golfing, 
baseball, etc., will soon be in full swing. 
Then butts in the cheerful liar; a man may 
be as truthful as it is possible to be every 
other way, and yet he will slip a cog when he 
speaks of that fishing trip he made. 

“Restraint of trade” is frequently charged 
against different industries. “Restraint of 
grub” would be quite in line, charged against 
grub-raisers. But, what the ——. “A few 
more years shall roll, a few more seasons 
come, and we shall be,”’—that all depends, 
not here, anyhow! 

Oh, sure! The packers were called in the 
vice probe. Impossible for anybody to start 
anything pertaining to license of any kind 
without ringing in the packers. Where would 
Chicago be without the packing and allied 


industries, and where would the whole coun- 


try be, for that matter? 
COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 








Delagoa Bay, Africa ........ ae 5 212 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ...... os 2,285 2,138 
Das. Tis Be. desccee voces —- 620 93 
Drontheim, Norway ......... — oe 210 
Dublin, Ireland .............. _ oo 3,199 
Dunedin, N. F. occccccccecces as — 9 
Bs ED dcciccccccoxe _ 425 —_ 
Falmouth, W. I. .......+.++- -- 31 a 
Fiume, Austria ..... edeccceees ae a 925 
Frederickshald, Norway ..... — _- 105 
Fremantle, Australia ......... — 977 

Galatz, Roumania = — 6,695 
Gallipoli, Turkey — —_— 150 
Genoa, Italy ...... — 40,424 29,879 
Gibraltar, Spain — _ 150 
Glasgow, Scotland — 4,305 5,450 
Gonaives, Haiti ............. —- “= 4 
Gothenberg, Sweden ........ a 2,308 
Gram Pape .cccccccccccccccs — os 76 
Gremeata, W. FT. ccovcrccocses — 77 83 
Guadeloupe, W. I. ......-+.- = 736 1,920 
Guanica, P. BR. ...ccccccccces — 16 — 
Guantanamo, Cuba .......... — 53 39 
Guaymas, Mexico .........+.. a — 132 

@ M. BRILL. vy. & LINBSERG. Bw. C. GARDNER. 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical Architectural 


Specialties: Packing Plants Cold Sterage, 
Manafactaring Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, GEICAGO, ILL. 


Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 











The Davidson Commission Company 
519-520-521 Pestal Telegraph Building CHICAGO, ILL 
BROKERS 


Making a Specialty of MEATS, LARD AND 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS of every descrip- 
tion, COTTONSEED OIL AND PRODUCTS. 





IF YOU ARE SELLERS, we have facilities 
for placing your offerings to best advantage in 
all directions, 


IF YOU ARE BUYERS, give us a call. If 
we have no suitable offerings in hand we will 
find what you want, 








Hamburg, Germany 
Havana, Cuba 
Havre, France 
Helsingborg, Sweden 
Helsingfors, Finland 
Hong Kong, China ... 
Horsens, Denmark 
Hull, England 
Iquique, Chile 
Jacmel, Haiti 
Jeremie, Haiti 
Kingston, W. I. 
Kobe, Japan .....scceseceeeee 
Koenigsberg, Germany ....... 
Kustendji, Roumania ........ 
Lagos, Nigeria 
La Guaira, Venezuela ... 
La Libertad, Salvador 
La Plata, A. R. 
Las Palmas, Salvador 
La Union, Salvador 
Leghorn, Italy 
Leipzig, Germany ...+.++++++ 
Leith, Scotland 
Liverpool, England 
Loanda, Africa 
London, England ... 
Macoris, 8. D. 
Malmo, Sweden 
Malta, Island of 
Manchester, England 
Manila, P. I. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Marseilles, France 
Martinique, W. I. 
Matanzas, W. I. 
Melbourne, Australia 
Mersina, Turkey ..... es 
Monte Cristi, S. D. .......++- 
Montego Bay, W. I. .......-- 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Moyaquez 
Naples, Italy 
Newcastle, England 
Norrkoping, Sweden .......«-. 
Nuevitas, Cuba 
Oran, Algeria 
Panama, Panama 
Panderma, Asia 
Para, Brazil 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 
Pasto, Colombia 
Patras, Greece 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
Piraeus, Greece 
Plantonia 
Ponce, P. R. 
Port Antonio, 
Port au Prince, 
Port Barrios, 
Port Limon, C. R. 
Port Natal, Africa 
Port of Spain, W. I. .....-.-- 
Port Said, Egypt 
Porto Cortez, Honduras 
Preston, England 
Progreso, Mexico 
Puerto, Mexico 
Puerto Padre ... 
Puerto Plata, 8. 
Punta Arenas, 
Ravenna, Italy 
Rio Janeiro, 
Kodosta, A. 
Rosario, A. R. 
Rotterdam, Holland 
St. Croix, W. I. 
St. Johns, N. F. ... 
St. Kitts, W. I. 
St. Marc, Haiti 
St. Thomas, W. I. 
Salonica, Turkey 
Sanchez, 8. D. 
San Domingo, 8S. D. 
San Juan, P. R 
Santa Marta, 
Santiago, Cuba 
Santiago, Chile 
Santos, Brazil 
Savanilla, Colombia 
Sekondi, Africa 
Serena, Chile 
Smyrna, Turkev 
Southampton, -England 
Stavanger, Norway 
Stettin, Germany 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Serinam, Dutch Guiana 
Sydney, Australia 
Tampico, Mexico 
Tangiers, Morocco 
Tonsberg, Norway 
Trebizond, Armenia 
Trieste, Austria 
Trinidad, Island of 
Tripoli. Tripoli 
Tumaco, Colombia 
Turks Island. W. I. 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Venice, Italy 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Wellington, N. Z. 
Yokohama, Japan 
Zanzibar, Zanzibar 








eeeeeeres 


see eee eeeeeee 








Ya eae 
W. I. 














Total 


June 


BIEL PLP ii Seeeiereraeearetteraaer Se 


PEEEE ET EE bed PEEPET PEPE Tera 


= 


PELL EEUUEE UEP E TEED SEE St ee 


z 


2 
PIS 


5,493 





7, 1913. 
11,445 3,132 
2,122 856 
14,560 9,641 
mats 100 
aa 40 
12 _ 
— 15 
1,720 732 
72 94 
-— 4 
4 
2,816 8,975 
as 8 
— 145 
— 2,950 
—_ 66 
7 22 
ee 4 
450 101 
25 — 
43 6 
— <a 
— 88 
a 100 
15,862 80,787 
17,790 7,722 
3 601 
pees 474 
— 2,962 
11,199 6,460 
_ 9 
ta 9 
22,325 24,325 
1,163 4,141 
351 72 
98 323 
ss 11 
927 — 
18 52 
6,019 9,048 
156 — 
2,078 6,880 
ies 238 
re 60 
148 19 
— 1,926 
sie 6 
ae 610 
9 44 
pe 45 
~ 7 
tats 825 
a 19 
3,109 45 
3 5 
7 _— 
365 94 
147 379 
14 59 
427 589 
= aS 
ii 11 
‘aie 500 
oe 7 
BH 25 
68 40 
259 150 
130 — 
16 621 
a 460 
— 2,058 
4,608 3,622 
Sa 735 
a 666 
44,200 47,816 
71 154 
415 106 
8 -_ 
379 33 
— 4,660 
965 36 
314 —-:1,468 
740 = 
39 om 
1,711 735 
een 66 
6,777 1,280 
9 9 
Ph 9 
— 20 
_— 2.057 
850 1,608 
etfs 25 
— 1,005 
as 817 
41 ‘1,011 
7 4,136 
77 21 
es 6 
me 150 
ad 20 
52.316 20,681 
470 331 
pret 5) 
a gs 
595 _ 
4,159 6,902 
37.529 37,940 
154 296 
41 215 
se 16 
“it 47 
376,860 410,721 
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MERIT To! 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others. 








It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


NEWYORK MORRIS & COMPANY _ «ticaco 


Provision Department U. S. YARDS 


Supreme Means 








WHY SELL YOUR TANKAGE and BONE UNGROUND ? 


GET FULL VALUE FOR THESE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS GRINDER 


WILL TURN YOUR MATERIAL OUT AT ITS 


HIGHEST VALUE 
Also Grinds Shells, Cracklings, Etc., for Poultry Food 


Manufactured and Li d under 87 separate and distinct Patents 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 9 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 2 PULVERIZER CO. . 
























































ae WORKS: 2701 No. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
1,700 MACHINES NOW IN USE. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 347 Monadnock Bidg. 
From New Orleans. From Galveston. From Norfolk. 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... _ 800 11,305 Antwerp, Belgium ceo —_ 2,330 Glasgow, Scotland 1,274 3,071 
Belfast, Ireland ............. _ 150 380 Bremen, Germany ........... _ — 1,367 Hamburg, Germany 650 1,769 
Bremen, Germany .......... — 110 1,160 Copenhagen, Denmark ....... _ 450 od Liverpool, England 2.065 7,565 
Bristol, England ............ — _ 50 Genoa, Italy .......eceeeeess _ ee 50 London, England ty 575 6,938 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ........ _ 2,415 _ Hamburg, Germany ......... — 250 3,068 Rotterdam, Holland 12,700 13,000 
Christiania, Norway ......... 1,725 10,485 10,300 Havana, Cuba ......ccccccece on -- 130 : 
Golee, PRGGME ......scccceve a 524 50 Manchester, Bngland ........ _— 997 _ en oo si ak ee 75 17,264 32,333 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... — oo 925 Manzanilla, Cuba ...... oecce — 125 — 
Sg Rey ae — 250 — —— nije Bertani — 5,342 9,950 From All Other Ports. 
ewes, - TUG . ccecccccctocescc oo 375 859 Tampico, CXICO .cccccccces . _ _ wan 
Glasgow, Scotland .......... _ 700 2,685 Vera Cruz, Mexico ........+. — 3,245 4,610 poe ti EEN AE Nenba ans 5,106 oe 45 4 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... 100 ©8,800 ~=—-:1,850 ee: eee ee ee ON oem eONE ty es ’ ’ 
Hamburg, Germany ......... os 6,556 23,157 Detel cnc ccccdsepeedeces ons — 10, ,505 . « = x 
ieee eke, to 200 3'969 1'917 : DOMES. cisetcwinetscshadeessa 5,106 101,597 45,796 
From Baltimore, ; ; 

Blavre, PFEaRee ..cc.scccccces = 850 3,915 Recapitulation. 
ee eee a 85 100 Antwerp, Belgium .......... — — 2,200 = 
DA DIE. cinnwwedveee sie — 25 — Bremen, Germany ........... —_ — 55 From New York ............. 5,493 376,860 410,721 
Liverpool, England .......... — 2,125 23,887 Bremerhaven, Germany — — 180 From New Orleans .......... 7,525 120,029 245,977 
London, England ............ — 425 14,986 Christiania, Norway ......... 25 325 — From Gaiveston ............. — 10,909 21,505 
Manchester, England ......... — ~- 2,425 2,071 Constanta, Roumania ........ — — 50 From Baltimore ............. 25 «(12,180 = 8,171 
Marseilles, France .......... — 1,260 5,800 Constantinople, Turkey ..... —_ 50 775 From Philadelphia ........... — 2,378 4,168 
eee aaa — — 60  Gothenberg, Sweden ........ — 200 — From Savannah ............. — 42,478 83,157 
Progreso, Mexico ............ — 1,970 815 Hamburg, Germany ......... — 1,000 3,126 From Newport News ........ — 11,805 13,285 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 5,500 77,047 188,050 Havre, France ........ssees- - — 8,480 — From Norfolk ............+.+ 5 17,264 32,383 
Stavanger, Norway aa — 945 1,040 Liverpool, England .......... — 400 150 From Mobile .......... ee a= 6,186 _ 
Tampico, Mexico ............ — 40 830 London, England ..........+- — — 255 From Boston ...........+ee++ _ 947) «=: 8,129 
Trieste, Austria ............ — _— 300 Malta, Island of ............ a 125 425 From San Francisco ......... e 135 
Vera Cruz, Mexico ......... oe 1,118 1,406 Rotterdam, Holland ......... _ 6,550 955 From all other ports......... 5,106 101,597 45,796 

EE <- Cae bieboseudsieversenrae 7.525 120,029 245,977 EEE . sin dine -claqnre cow engucans 25 12,130 8,171 WOU wceccasvaetapeceescseee 18,224 702,718 868,282 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK Common to good cutters ................. 4.25@ 4.75 
Inferior to good canners .............-0- 3.50@ 4.50 
RECEIPTS. TRS ee 6,25@ 6.90 
ee Re Ry SE ee 6.75@ -7.75 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. eR eS a ae 6.75@ 7.75 
Monday, May 26 ......23,016 1,104 35,098 23,998 Good to choice calves .......cccccccccece 9.75@14.00 
Tuesday, May 27 ..... 2,684 3,400 11,495 18, 563 POlt to SG GNCOS  . Was kcs lo veeca us cede 7.75@ 9.75 
Wednesday, May 28....17,981 3,301 38,985 21,723 4 
Thursday, May 2 2,500 19,742 15,987 HOGS. 
Friday, May 30 466 10,431 1,829 Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs............... $8.75@8.80 
Saturday, May 231 5,980 4,454 Light mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs................ 8.75@8.80 
- —--- - ——- Prime light butchers, 200 to 230 Ibs....... 8.75@8.80 
Total last week........47,566 11,002 121,731 86,554 I’rime medium butchers, 210 to 270 lbs.... §.70@8.75 
Previous week ........ 40,120 9,208 133,899 84,246 'rime heavy butchers, 250 to 300 lIbs..... 8.65@8.75 
Cor. week, 1912 .......43,048 16,109 145,697 68,442 Heavy packing, 250 lbs. and up........... 8.55@8.65 
Cor. week, 1911 .+++.-49,772 13,161 132,462 88,889 Mixed packing, 200 Ibs. and up........... 8.55@8.60 
NO Wey BED ts TBO WO 0... 0.8 bes 014 ie vst Se 7.50@8.30 
SHIPMENTS. Ee eR ee a emery A 
Monday, May 26 ...... 6,502 14 3,415 790 eee ee er, | ee ee 4.00@ 5.50 
Tuesday, May 27 ... 2,045 8 1,919 303 ” 
Wednesday, May 28 ... 5,151 29 1,811 2,853 “*All stags subject to $0 Ibs, dockage. 
Thursday. May 2..... 3,418 3 1,565 2,117 SHEEP. 
Friday, May 30 ... ‘ 989 16 £33 285 
Saturday, May 31 ..... i aie 530 297 SE ON ROUND nay on ns denecarenen 7.2 
, , id I SE? Penk 05 4 dea ch ante bupteninas 
Total last week 18,103 98 10,073 6,575 Heavy shorn lambs .............+++seeees 
Previous week ... 15,609 194 17,052 9,032 Feeding lambs 
Cor. week, 1912 ......14,166 177 4,779 | Shoru wethers 
Cor. week, 1911 . 18.146 156 22,850 9,263 SE GES Chivas drevbs ove ccvcdees ee beeen 
SE UN evke eee evecdtageutceastbene 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. ge eye err ee 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. —_—_— 
Year to May 31, 1913.. 995,907 3,120,931 1,849,023 
Same period, 1912 .....1,114,109 3,523,846 2,052,148 CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 


Range of Prices, 






































ween enGing May Bi, SOGB.. «ic oc ccescacstce 508,000 4 . ’ > 
ee eh Err ee ee 501,000 SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1913. 
ee ee ee ee ee 
SG EE EE. oka ccs nneed cuddesainedaaa 563,000 PORK—(Per wee High. has. Clete. 
gute year to _fate vweue Ccewwebes oébeteve 10,392,000 May $20.50 $20.50 $20.35 $20.50 
SS HEE * nals. veiveiczbasesesbereunes 11,665,000 July ves. 20.27% 20.30 20.25 20.271, 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, September ... 19.85 19.90 19.85 $19.85 — 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)- 
Cattle. y= Sheep. | PF ee 11.23 11.25 11.20 $11.25 
Week te May 31, 1913..... 112,400 377 184,000 ea 11.07% 11.07% 
Week ago ik sens Careers 112,700 175,900 September 11.20 $11.20 
Re errr ee er an 102,500 424, 145,300 October ..... 11.12% 11.07% 11.07% 
Te FOG. GHD acvccacévcces 134,000 423,300 203,400 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose) — 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. May ......... 20.50 20.50 : 20.50 
hee y 20.30 5 20.27% 
Week ending May 31, 1913: September 19.90 19.85 119.85 
BPMMOEE BD CO, nccccccccccccccccccccccccccess 24,600 fi ; ws 
SE LINO * xcs uae enue maete eae veinc awe mee 17,200 MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1913. 
Ss. & S. Co. souvent Sid ea bess vesd ese waene 12,300 > 
|S idee dg eapiar ete mate 1000 PORK—(Per Boy 
Auglo-American pian od akee o0s emaitated ed 4,900 September ... 19.80 19.80 
in ann tt odd dee web execs enue Maden 5,800 7 
Hammond Co. .... idee b0ecteeeeds teuras 7,500 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
eee oe ge 7'800 Taly -...-..05. 11.02% 11.10 11.02% $11.10 
EE ND vk Heh vtentansctecbecceceyee - Ce September... 11,10 11.20 11.10 = ¥11.17% 
Miller & Hart .. Se adetaitun pian kgheday . 1,800 October ..... 11.02% 11.10 11.02% $11.10 
PhS” QO 6 6 bene’ CES hee ee ss 5,700 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Brennan I’. Co. ek RES Se ey eRe 400 pS ES 11.70 11.82% 11.67% 411.80 
Others C4. COOCCENDS HOW e NE eeen eC aern eR eees 9,300 September ... 11.35 11.45 11.32% 711.45 
——— October ..... 11.00 11.12% 11.00 11.12% 
Totals S othle Cihs Ghee oBeiuls Oh i kohkedeme dee ee 115 400 eee : sad te ad 
Previous week éb6.9eebketetseeeene 121,900 FUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1v13. 
1912 : ae ee EE Ee Te OE 115,200 rORK—(Per bbl. ey 
 -thtnn en apevkedbeedans tbe bode cadhakees 117,500 GRY wks. 0 tens p 20.27% 19.95 20.07% 
NR nc nak we cungeadanvnndanes 519,000 September 19.85 19.65 19.7214 
See eee Ge PUOT occ ccccccccecbeecevss 740,200 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. July .. + 11.00 11.02% 10.87% 10.92% 
Septe mber coe 22,90 11.12% 10.95 711.00 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. October ..... 11.00 11.00 10.87% 710.90 
This week .... -» 87.95 $8.65 $: $6.95 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Previous week ere 8.60 7.00 eee Se. 11.7 => 11.5 11.60 
Cor. week, 1912 ........ 7.90 7.45 8.15 September : 11.40 11.2 “ 6 £11.27% 
Cor. week, 1911 5.90 5.97 6.30 October ..... 11.07% 10.95 710.9714 
Cor. week, 1910 ........ 7.55 9.48 7.90 
J/EDNESD: JUNE 918 
come WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1913. 
’ - > 
Heavy steers, good to choice .. cece ee B8.25@ 8.75 : os ~ 24 = we CO +20.17% 19.95 420.10 
Heavy steers, fair to good .............. 7.75@ 8.25 September ... 19.75 19.8214 19.55 719.65 
GOIN FT MROUET:.. « ce devccnes hescntvesaqeue 7.00@ 7.25 7 
Yearlings, good to choice ...... pea seen £.80 LARD— (Ver 100 Ibs. )— as = . 3 
wees, talr to Mmael §. oi dic foccd in we 7.75 July OSes COGS 10.9246 10.97% 10.8744 410.9244 
SEIN isn couecve este we sicdsoaed ade 5.00 September ... 11.00 maple, 10.95 11.00 
I NL. A. on. a co:b'0:08-b-ealeee cateace teh 7.90 Octeber ..... 10.90 10.97% 10.82% 710.90 
in cr ceadictan tal de'sianitihniatin ww ends «odd ae 7.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Medium to good beef cows............... 5 25@ 6.00 Bee 11. 11.62% 11.50 711.55 
Beer C6 DOGG DONGRED 0 occcccccvcccczescac 6.500 8.00 September 11.35 11.22% {11.27% 
SD GR GD Sieve eck wncscancdece 5.00@ 7.25 October ..... 11.05 10.92% 10.97% 





June 7, 1913. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 





|. Oe errr 20.10 20.25 20.00 $20.25 

September ... 19.60 19.80 19.60 19.77% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

2 SSP es 10.87% 11.00 10.87% 10.95 

September ... 10.97% 11.10 10.97% 11.05 

October ..... 10.85 10.95 10.85 10.92% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

oS EP 11.52% 11.62% 11.50 $11.62% 

September F : ” 11.35 11.25 $11. 3244 

October ..... 11.00 11.05 10.97%, 11.02% 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1913. 
l'ORK—(Per bbl.)— 
35 





SS Ee 20.45 20.35 $20.45 

September 19.92% 19.80 £19.90 
LARD—(Per 100 ibs. )— 

ORR, «93 Se 11.00 11.05, 10.97% 11.00 

September ... 11.10 11.15 11.07% 711.07% 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25¢. more than loose)— 

a Cee 11. 65 11.75 11. 65 711.70 

September ... 11.3 11.40 11.3 411.37 

7Bid. tAsked. 

——@——— 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEA‘. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4lst and Halsted 


Streets.) 
PR, SED ance ccccceses ccceeeseocene Gian 
Native Sicloin Steaks ...... paneveden’ +eee22 @25 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ..... See 


Native Pot Roasts ...........sseeseeee+--15 @I18 
Rib Roasts from light cattle..............18 @17 
Beef Stew ...... cccccccccccese GRE 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native. . 
Corned Rumps, Native ........ 
Commed BIG ocicccccccccccccccccccccceccs @12% 
GE, EEE - cccecvvocvecvececesoceseuse @10 
Round Steaks’ .....ccccccccccccccccccseeslSs GB 
Round Roasts ........ coccccceccccosccccccde GIB 
BEY GED coccccccecceseecceccesoues @17 
Shoulder Roasts ........sceccsccecccscccsslS QIC 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed. naeeeeds ovee @12% 
Rolled Boast ......cccsccccccccccccsccssessl® @I18 


Lamb. 


BGG Grartess, BONE cccccccvcceccecccee MO OB 
Ge OL. GEE: veecdnblascccececesen @15 





EAGER, TRREF ccccccccccevceccccceccecceceseses @& 
Ee wacccesas peeccecescecceovcceece @12% 
Chops, shoulder, per ‘Ib. eneeseeeesone ieee @16 
Chops, rib and loin, per “ib 2 eee eons @30 


Chops, Frenched, each Sadencccoeasccecovece @15 
Mutton. 


TAER cccccceccccccvccvceeocceveescoccoccosn Gln 
DE bc caccconsesctccocosecscovecscestscce Mee 


WEEE occ ccccccegveschesccsocccesecesve @13 
Hind Quarters ......... qeteseensenocceuvane @16 
Fore Quarters ...... $2060. qbeeeseverecenoe @12 


Rib and Loin Chops ccvccccccccocccescceede Game 
Shoulder Chops ......-cccccccccccccecessel2e@le 


Pork. 





DOSE EAUED  cesccdccccgeccedsctaces cccccceds GIS 
Pork Chops ...... eae «ee+-18 @20 
PUN BO . cccwasncccctacccccoces cecce @15 
Pee Te oiinccicedactnescdene witness 38 
POG TRG <ccwcsccescdcscrbccntcrccce weve @15 
Spare Ribs ....... Si AREER Ce Wacc cence @12% 
OEE. ce cccccscccccccvevccsceseccccccccoce @ill 
PIG THONGS cccccccccces hccubdsaden tia Tain oe @s 
J | ee ee Sd eleagierieegoae @13 
Veal. 

I Do cc ccecuncentakicheaesios ooo @20 
Fore Quarters ...... OCS caeuepRR: 
BE widewecceee TETTTTITITI TTT TTT TTT. ae 
Breasts ..... er ccccccccceccccccceccoccccc cla gQe 
BROMMMETS 2c cccccccccese ebbneese*eht-oeece -16 @18 
GND cscccvecves eS eececccoccccce abeecece 


@30 
Rib and Loin Chops. atid aren diedihé’s 0<.0e @25 
Butchers’ Offal. 


SE SRE heen © 00 00 0.6 SAAN RARE eae 60,0,° @7 
ive occ cad pVECUeaTeeeCED coccecese @4 
ee ee ae ee @ 1. 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ibs. ... eocccccce @20 
@65 
@ié 





Calfskins, under 8 lbs. (deacons) . eqedoesece 














improves” TANKAGE PRESSES ano DRYERS 


Economical Efficient 
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SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
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For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
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houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Prime mative eteePS .6...ccccccdecccctes - 13 13 
Good native steers snascenahsncntiiece 


Native steers, medium ............... oeeel2 12 
a MD Setdboldacwhevevecouncs ‘ries 
eevee CRORE ESE bab Ow Rn el'o6000d0006 a 12 
Hind Quarters, choice ee ccesccccccce eocccces ae . 
Fore Quarters, choice ............. eocccce o11% 








a ie ee ae eee sees One ae 
Se NS i on vb tesccdvcecn 
Boneless Chucks 
Medium Plates 
NE IE eb vii. cdveus<dec cause Seqeenns 
St PI (s'325555.0 3 6 Cana oulutaesat waidlensd- oa 
MEE SN. -2Ginhw650 606s «cehisinnadenvewen 
NE IE « Mind edb Setaata cans Auman waco a 12 14 
I Ee eeubwa at to 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1...........eececeee @35 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 @30 
| - 2a @18 
Sirloin Butts .... @16% 
Shoulder Clods @12% 
BED it etnntedh denen catantnteccneteneoaced @15% 
IE obs wna: d as dvivh-aiealeore qa ae ae’ 12 @15 
CE “Ad ek5ons es nnascasacteceentune yf 
GN 0 eda deeebeinds s.cd0ceebovelensen @7 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light................. "10%@11% 
a ned. 5a oan nee rae: aw ed eee @13% 
ee MD SS bb Sac cctesdes ceebnreeds @15 
fh ee @14% 
Loin Ends, steer, native .. @17 
Loin Ends, cow ......... @14% 
Hanging Tenderloins ...............e0. 10 
BE SNE GUC cascteSncen nee cccnee Ceees @14% 
Se EY Scntanintusedbsdéndsabies eee @é6 
Beef Offal 
BS GON ciecacceadackdctessecesecceus @7 
ME Bat eecuutesbbccksaseriakeecmasceleds 8 @ 8% 
, Peres SN ee ey aaa @1T% 
NN rete. Cracn Gales oe amhae ce cate 26% @28 
. &, SS  - SRE Sree 6 @7 
Fresh Tripe, Di kxeShbe<sincascetaeweaad @4 
i PE ME, GSR Faeinscaicedvbwaned @ 6 
DE \Gicutndconeeuts san eicespagesecesnains @ 8% 
BD GUE Snievccccecessecequaioicsecce T%4@ 8 
Veal. 
Tey Ceenes; Vee ac vcccccicvisvecciccd 13 @Itg 
ERE oSicecsbiocaw hace G belaieea tens @15 
he ogceap hE PE Pee ne, Sp ee ae Ee @17 
NE NR ano wow oR Liaaly knsdbeucae @19 
ee AE eS Ree Ee @10 
MONI | 1650's dogo sidia sas o a wren emeah thea @a14% 
Veal Offal 
ME “ENN. Wc 6:5 dowitein eo becaiaedenoceite 7%4@ 8 
Sweetbreads ‘es 
SE -srvesees 


















Good Caul K 
Round Dressed Lambs ..........cccccsccese ai14y% 
I MEEIEE Poltiad irasc co ussie'ns aoe en aaesets @15 
ee Le eee ee ees @i2 
OE MS es ne dddats cd ea daaleat @i12 
ey BPs, EY SOONG: co.5 cree c v's.0.0-0.6:6)b.e:b. 0.6.0 vss @18 
Oo RL SS eee eee ee @1s 
i. ME Scots ecneeiedaleanons 4 
Se TENE, GOD) cnnwsccccduressevcece @ 1% 
Mutton 
SE SD uvcuccucoecdoavécseencesens @12 
MEE vn. 0bgdt6bas 0060 ev ereeceneeuees @12% 
I MD | .6:0:0:¢:0:000 400 6andenbeeeben’d @14% 
Good Saddles @15 
IN Sarin gsi pated /Sia were wean ance @10% 
Medium Racks @ 9% 
Mutton Legs @14% 
Mutton Loins @12 
Mutton Stew @ &% 
ee a eee sone @ 2% 
Sheep Heads, each ...........00. eocevecee @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
MOON: TBD. ccc vicecvviessecadeccsvicéios 12% @13% 
Pork Loins @la 
Leaf Lard @l1 
Tenderloins @30 
Spare Ribs @9 
TEIN Gii-o-a 4st otcla'n-& hind ie b,amsiv «eden aneierie as ere @12 
MIU cedacessteregqescscqsccrosrneseteesos @°9 
po RE a et a ae a ae Ay @ 8% 
SetER Lah TEIMMIMED: 06 oiciiccc civcsivecsc @ 9% 
IEA. dceigctn dinntin Sis ae hduieelhs oxwkbadaeion @ 8 
TEE ntianind sees en seens dh achaarehecundurat @ 5% 
es EE obs F3 ans ledesanetpacbsetesoeess @4 
Pigs’ Heads @ 6% 
Blade Bones @°9 
Blade Meat @10 
Cheek Meat @9 
Hog livers, per Ib @ 2% 
Neck Bones @3 
CE DENN Ske ccesccet.cosdecouaces . @12 
DET ED bAnedsecsesscesccasesdsbeos se @ 8% 
ee ee TNO DR oi eenSiiwdciensvedueds 4@5% 
BN EOD: 19.40:04: oes cosencreneesewanes -.10 @12 
Slip Bones @ 6 
Tail Bones @ 6% 
Brains @6 
Backfat * @i11 
Hams ... @17T% 
GE Scccccccccccee @13 
Bellies ........+60- @1T% 
Shoulders 12 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna.............s.e0+ @l1 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings. . @10% 
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Choice ae ebeeeves Pe oe, ee aes @13 
Frank @12% 
@10% 
@14 
od @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth * paraffine bie heats . @16 
New England Sausage............... esees @16 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage...........++ @16% 
Special Compressed Ham ...... ecccccccccce @16% 
Berliner Sausage .......... oyeunas abeneen @15 
Boneless Butts in casingS.........scessees @Ay% 
Oxford Butts in casings............see005. —@Q— 
Polish Sausage ..... ee whebeseiweves @12 
Garlic Sausage ......... ° @12 
Country Smoked Sausage ° @i4 
DE TD cendnsnccacecsqccesccesccece @16 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link..... Seerue ees eee @11% 
Pork Sausage, short link............. errr @12 
Boneless Pigs’ Feet........... ppegiteee ces @10 
Luncheon Roll .....ccccccess daeesttutdduce @15% 
Delicatessen Loaf .......... ontenge xavewe @16% 
SOMIG BE ccc cccccccce Oeeccccscccecccccos @17 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C. (01d)........ceeeeees ‘ @25 
SE: EEE: GROUND vavcvescevccvecveveses @23% 
IY SUED bek'c-n. 6 ncdab en ac uvengeatieW ht @27 
EL. eta hannes wiscuh sav'eeeNdey ae eons @18 
PCy TOW Secccccdcceeeus cesta eeeete —@— 
BNE 6 a0 dS hacker nbadredaebe save saysives @2012 
Sausage in Oil 
Smoked Sausage, 1-50.......... Step aedencocapes $5.75 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20..........+.. eusseesecnes 5.25 


Bologna, 1-50 ... 





Baten, BED. nccccccccccccccecsecccesccccccecee GEO 
Frankfurt, 1-50 ...ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 5.75 
Frankfurt, 2-20 ..... 6 eheredeccccopocdsceeseeee 5.25 
VINEGAR PICKLED Goons. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $10.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 7.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels........ 8.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............ a 
Pickled pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.............. 34.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per dos. 
1 Ib., 2 dos. to case......... ecccsceeceocecces Qe 
2 Ibs., 1 or 2 dow. to case..... eocesecccccccoe Ge 
6 Ibe., 1 Gow. 00 COSC... .cccccccccccccccccces bog 4 
14 Ibs., %4 doz. to case. SNe Ce erececcsesecencoesve 7.00 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz. 
B-os.. Save, 1 Gee. BR. BOB occ cccccccccccgoecsses $3.25 
SO. TE Fe FE Veh cence ncvencesiogso eos 6.25 
S-6e SOCG, Fh GUE. BE WOE ck cc cc genccccsecvces 11.50 
16-oz. jars, % doz. 1m DOX.........eeeeeees ecee 22,60 
Si Ee BR PR Rincee Swe casa cecsecadenid $1.50 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels...... -. —@Q— 
POROUS TD cc ivccccccccevecerevcsccscecce 
Prime Mess _—_ TTTTITTT Titi TTT 
Extra Mess Beef ........... 
Beef Hams (220 “We to bbl.).. 
ee, Rr ee re ere 
eG Soo cele een thes seedine dee 
Cleat Bat BOCK ..scceccccecccvevvcccseves 
lO ee ee 
BEaD POET . occcdcvccvccvccessovvcesssoees 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @13\% 
PRU TID ahd. oir. d oie e005 cclgle Wicte'e ee oes tee 58 @i2y% 
Rae See: CR nn s.ce psc eheeny.cbrne @ 9% 
eR rere ee @ 8% 
Cooking oil, per gal.. in barrels............ @6o 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @12% 


Barrels, Ye. 
tierces; tubes and pails, 
tlerces. 


half barrels, 
10 to 80 Ibs., % to 1c. over 


over tierces; 


BUTTERINE. 


1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. 
cago 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 

Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg............cceces 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg...........-seee00e 
WRI  IGEIEGE, TOUNSO DUB. wc ccc ccccccecceess 
Fat Back, 12@14 avg......ccccccccccccces 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 
Butts 

Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 





Ye. over 


Chi- 
154% @19% 


@14% 

@13% 

@14% 
11 


@11% 
@10% 


@9 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 12 Ibs. 
Hams, 16 Ibs. avg 
Skinned Hams 

Calas, 4@6 Ibs., 
Calas, 6@12 Ibs., 
New York Shoulders, *R@i2 Ibs. avg...... 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... 
Dried Beef Sets 
Dried Beef Insides 
Dried Beef Knuckles 
Dried Beef Outsides 








Regular Boiled Hams 
Smoked Boiled Hams 
WG TAINS Sine cdcceccccsccsesiees weagevs 
Cooked Loin Rolls ............. coccccrecce 
Cooled Rolled Shoulders ........ Secccesese 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 








Rounds, per set ....... oe beccecesvocescees @18 
SE CED - Stirecccaweceeeccepeueesion @23 
Middles, per set ..... @76 
Beef bungs, per piece . @20 
WAGE WOEEE § . cisacadcievcecccsics ° @ 8 
Beef bladders, medium .....ccsccccccccccs ‘ @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.............. @6s 
Hog casings, free of salt ........ Sadsecees @70 
rrr re @10 
BEOG. WUMGE, CPUC. oon coricvccccccccscccece —@— 
Hog bungs, large mediums err ceceusess @10 
Hog bungs, prime .........+.00: ccecsccece @7 
Hog bungs, narrow .......... ° @5s 
Imported wide sheep casings...... @s0 
Imported medium wide sheep casing @70 
Imported medium sheep casings...... oe @eo 
Hog stomachs, per piece ........... creeecece @é4 
FERTILIZERS. 

Dried blood, per unit ...........-..05- a" @2 
Hoof meal, per unit ............eeeee @2.60 
Concentrated tankage ............+0++ 


Ground tankage, 12% 
Ground tankage, 119 
Ground tankage, 8 at 259 









Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... and 10c 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%....... 18.50@19.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton ...... ~ 24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton. . -20.00@21.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less. than ‘ground. @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 





Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........250.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton......... sesseeees 24.50@ 28.50 
Hoofs, striped, per ton.............+.+++ 33.00@ 88.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton.........seceseses 60. 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. av., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75. 00@ 80,00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Tong thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., - ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton. 26.50@ 28.00 
LARD. 
ey | Re on eee es @10.92 
ee eee ne @10.45 
BORE aidnacas 1645500 9a teasears@eeseceyee 10%@ 10% 
CIEE iw cnic'ne eeneangeee~<e sonweeskesiers 84%@ 8% 
So , . BPrrerrrrerri rT ree i 11%@ 11% 
STEARINES. 
WR ORO 6 ike ai iinls ce swaowen cn vidvigtareaces @ 9% 
Bs Mie Shp cep nied bah baw epn eee nie hse 
BNO cdevocccvndeveveevestiouvecsveseeces 
eked cb ev ticleb reed vesecelnecdeepe 
Grease, yellow 
CE. SIS cin’ Ga cic eolkeutunn ant hoeeecen 64@ 6% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces....70 @T71 
WR WANE GD neve cisvcie dccdecsdiiucvesios 66 @é6s 
Batra No. 1 lard Ol]... ..ccccccccccvcccsees 60 @62 
ea SS eer eee ee, ee 
> gE RR EE 
we eee cy ere ie ies 10% @11 
Pa ee a eee 104% @10% 
CRY GENE ooo win c 6:0:5:9:6)0 e's crew sepe-ceeas tn 9% a 
Neatsfoot of], pure, DBIB...0.. 2. cceccscccces 68 @T72 
Acidiess tallow oils, bbls..........-.....-. 61 @é62 
COORD GEL, DRONO: asin in 5 8 asec eiese wet eccetines sites 4.90@4.95 
ND IN a. v 0150.0 sb eninyewy aes Gebpen's Cane ond 614@ 6% 
TALLOWS 
RF ere ee ee ee TK@ 8% 
POS MN via Soe caned eee een tie Ve Vee eee T%@ 7% 


' 6R@ 6% 


No, 1 Country 
Packers’ Prime 
Packers’ No, 1 
Packers’ No. 2 
Renderers’ No. 








6a 6% 
64%@ 6% 
5 @ 5% 
5% @ 6 


White, choice 
White, ‘‘A’’ 
White, “B”’ 
Bone 
Crackling 
House 
Yellow 
Brown 
Glue Stock 
Garbage grease 
Glycerine, C. P. 
Glycerine, dynamite .... 
Glycerine, crude soap .. 


Glycerine, candle ......cccecccccsccccsers 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
Po th CT ee: Stk Sh Ge 
a em ” soap COE. . .c:0n'y <sies wee ie <0 49 @49% 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a... 2%@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a........ 35@1.45 
COOPERAGE. 





CURING MATERIALS. 






Refined saltpetre .........seeeee: ease’ «-- 5%@ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered ape see 7 @T™%& 
BOGRE ede ceccvcccccccse eseveseceee pecgecs 4@4% 
Sugar— 
White, clarified ......cccccccevecees soe @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ..... cobccceceeve @ 4% 
Yellow, clarified ,......ccsccccsscecccees 44@ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs........... .$2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 lbs -. 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton. . 8.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton........ . 3.75 
Casing salt, bbls., 260 Ibs., 2x@8x........... 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


{Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Livestock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, June 4. 

Monday’s run of 21,505 cattle was just 
about sufficient for the requirements of the 
trade, and while the market opened slow, it 
closed fairly active, fully as good as the 
closing prices the week before and a little 
better than the real low point in the trade. 

Yearlings and choice handy weights were in 

best demand, although heavy beeves were 

not in as liberal supply as they have been 
recently, the .arket on that class 
showed a slightly better tone than existed 

a week ago. Tuesday’s run of 2,040 cattle 

was about in line with what we have been 

getting on the second day of the week, and 
the trade ruled strong. Wednesday’s run of 

16,000 cattle was not as heavy by 3,000 as 

the week before, and the three days’ re- 

ceipts total 39,000 head, as compared with 

43,000 for the period a week ago. 

Heavy beeves were slow but about steady? 

while other grades ruled strong to 10c. 

higher, the most improvement being on the 
fat handy weights. The supply, as has been 
the case recently, consists largely of steer 
cattle, and this will continue for some time. 

No quotable change has taken place in the 
market for cows and heifers, although the 
bull trade has slipped off 15@25c. per ewt., 
but bull values are so very high that erratic 

markets can be expected, especially when a 

lot of low-priced steers can be obtained for 

but little more money than the high-priced 
bulls. The well-sustained “she” stuff mar- 

,ket can be attributed entirely to the very 

meager receipts, and from all parts of the 

country comes the word that butcher stuff 
was never so scarce in the history of the 
business, and also that desirable breeding 
stuff is being held back, which is a sensible 
proceeding, and one that we have advocated 
for several years past. It’s a far ery from 
scarcity to plenitude, but the fact neverthe- 
less remains that there will be some grass- 
fat Texas “she” stuff as well as Southern 
grass-fat steers moving to the Southern and 

Western markets within the next few weeks. 

The supply of hogs has been a little in ex- 
cess of recent weeks, but the demand has 
been such that the packers seem willing to 
use the hogs at the slight decline the close 
of last week, and trade was steady until 

Wednesday, when a very weak feeling de- 

veloped. Receipts were estimated at 40,000, 

and prices will average fully 15c. lower than 

last Monday, with the bulk of the good hogs 
selling at $8.50@8.60 and top around $8.671%4. 

Not many hogs selling below $8.50 on the 

mixed order, and only the coarse packers 

going from $8@8.20 in small lots; stags, 
$8.75@9, according to quality, and the trade 
closed weak at the decline. The supply was 

a little unusual on Wednesday, and was 

caused by nearly 10,000 hogs being shipped 

from the Western markets. A little labor 
flurry there caused the packers to shut down 
and their purchases were forwarded here. 

There is no disguising the fact that there is 

a pretty good demand for all kinds of hog 

products, and while the receipts will un- 

doubtedly show some increase this month, it 
is not reasonable to expect very much lower- 
ing of values. 

he expected upturn in sheep and lamb 
values mapped out by the talent for about 
this time has failed to materialize, and it 
seems hardly probable that much change will 
take place between now and the end of the 

month. Packers are receiving from 20 to 40 

decks of lambs from the Louisville market 

daily, which has a very weakening effect on 
the general situation. Heavy ewes are slow 
sale, and bids on those carrying much weight 
are mostly below 5c. Bulk of the ewes, how- 
ever (light and heavy mixed), land around 


and 


same 


that figure. We quote: Fat wethers, $5.50@ 
5.75; poor to medium, $4.75@5.25; good to 
choice ewes, $5@5.25; heavy, $4.50@4.75; 
poor to medium, $4.25@4.60; best clipped 
lambs, $7.50; poor to medium, $6.50@7.25; 
culls, $4.50@5.50; good to choice spring 
lambs, $8@8.50; poor to common, $6@7.50; 
stock ewes, $3.75@4. 


——— 


? 
ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., June 4. 

Cattle receipts for the week ending today 
amounted to approximately 17,000 head. 
Beef steers arrived in fair quantity, and the 
quality of the run generally was good. 
While the bulk was of the heavy kind, trad- 
ing has been about 10@l1l5c. higher as com- 
pared with the previous week, $8.55 being 
the top price for the week, while the bulk 
sold from $7.75@8. On the lighter kinds 
two loads of yearling steers of good quality 
topped the market at $8.60. Cows continued 
to sell on a steady basis as compared with 
last week, $7.25 being the top price on this 
kind. The bulk of the cows on sale sold in 
a range of $6@7. Heifers sold on a rather 
uneven basis during the week, the market at 
the close being quoted about 25c. lower. Veal 
calves have been in exceptionally good de- 


mand, and values show an increase of 25@ 
50c. over last week, lle. being top. Quaran- 
tine receipts amounted to approximately 
5,600 head. As usual the bulk of the offer- 
ings consisted of Texas grassers. Top Tex- 
ans brought $8, while the bulk of all sales 
ranged from $6@7.45. Today a load of 
Texas cows averaging 690 lbs. sold for $5.30. 


Texas steers for the week are quoted about - 


10@15e. higher; other offerings on the quar- 
antine side remain steady. 

Hog receipts amounted to approximately 
63,000 head for the week ending today. 
Prices have fluctuated considerably during 
the week. At the opening values were about 
steady with last week’s close. From last 
Thursday until Saturday values showed an 
upward tendency, and on Saturday the top 
price for the week was made when $8.85 was 
paid for some prime light hogs. This top iis 
about 10c. higher than the top of the pre- 
vious week. Since Saturday values have 
been on a downward trend, and today the 
top price on light hogs was $8.65, while the 
bulk brought $8.50@8.60. The bulk of hogs 
for the week sold at a range of $8.50@8.80. 

Receipts of sheep were 26,500 during the 
week. All along the line values have experi- 
enced a sharp decrease, and are quoted at 
50c. a hundred lower than last week. The 
bulk of the offerings consisted of spring 
lambs. Tennessee lambs brought the top 
price by bringing $9; however, the bulk of 
the toppy sales ranged from $8.75@8.90, and 
the bulk of all of the spring lambs offered 
sold from $7.75@8.75. Clipped lambs topped 
at $6.65. However, it would be safe to say 
that good clipped lambs would bring $7. 


“o—— 


KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, June 3, 1913. 
The cattle market exhibited some strength 
the last half of last week, except in the case of 
heavy beef steers, which barely held steady. 
Big Monday runs at Chicago prevent any rad- 
ical rise in cattle prices. An over supply 
there yesterday offset the effects of a moder- 
ate run here, and prices here remained un- 
changed, though light beeves sold strong, and 
heavy ones weak. Supply here today is 9,000 
head, and the market is a duplication of that 
of yesterday, except that veal calves are a 
quarter higher today, tops $10.50. 





Heavy 
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steers reached $8.40 todayy bulk of the native 
steers selling now at $7.50@8.15. Cows sell 
largely at $5.75@6.75, some up to $7, heifers 
$6.75@8.10 for bulk, bulls $6.25@7, western 
beef steers $7.25@8.05 this week, Southern-fed 
steers $6.75@7.65, Southern grass $5.50@ 
6.75. 

The June hog run arrived promptly, all the 
markets being liberally supplied this week. 
Receipts here overran estimates both yester- 
day and today, total for today being 23,000 
head. Prices were 5c. lower yesterday and 
10@20c. lower today; top $8.60 today, bulk 
$8.40@$8.55. Packers were slow getting into 
action, and they made their purchases today 
at $8.5214 and under. Average weight here 
last week 208 pounds, last month the same, 
corresponding month last year 203 pounds. 

Sheep are selling close to steady this week, 
but lambs are off fully a quarter yesterday and 
today. Beef springers here today brought $8, 
though that does not mean that figure is the 
limit on spring lambs. Clipped native sheep 
sell at $5@5.75, clipped Texans today $5.15@ 
5.40, no goats here today. Receipts are fairly 
liberal, 10,000 yesterday and 12,000 today. 

2, 


—_~—_—_ 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending May 31, 1913: 







CATTLE, 
PE cb owececcbsccecesesddievevess te svosiogs 29,463 
EY SO. Ss, Sov dccetenahdasdsuscheonwnedars 16,169 
SE” is <:trntin tiv coebbePenede os 640s Ek reERGEe 9,453 
GS le BOUND cece cc ccnweses 12,842 
St. Joseph .... 5,646 
Cudahy ..... 604 
RED voc wedadeas satecdenesceeseeogmegped 3,112 
OS "4 ere ree 4,321 
New York and Jersey City........ccccccccees 11,220 
iy | Pre Prrrrrrerrirr rr rete tet 3,844 
EY So deers cases deer eerderceseswbenneas 1,970 
DOMVEr 22... c ccs cccccgsccccccescccccccccccece 1,767 
HOGS. 
EE n.k.k vecdveecncceussecesstossetanceuseties 111,658 
EE TUES o ensvedecevenrestaguee eevesccee 48,265 
EE: Gicnentende ve ceen tevendseus vnshsegeaates 61,862 
RE Se ME ccc cc csvedetecseneqnteceeeaee 46,115 
DEE, oc oavc-00 00604 sehusceucseunesenness 30,953 
BD dpb. 0e6.9:0:0:2.0. Kee ithc6eeeqd enon enereewes 10,684 
CPOE a vi-nwedocsnecccecadeeqeeesoderesh tas Sn 
CE esc cccavewsccutepeeegseberneneeteee 11,130 
COGme MeNG occ cc cccsveccetessevvvecesceces 9,712 
OS SO eres eee rr 19,4&9 
New York and Jersey City................... 37,268 
PE, cc cncas teesedansoaccuavenseseesiecss 8,798 
ES. De dic.cic teense nensiesectesicateshios dunes 9,236 
SHEEP. 

Ee ero Peer ere. 79,979 
EE TEN: once san clgs'ene sicven veguevasebeseee 27,509 
GE obec cle corer lee denatucesisesetacciewlens 18,475 
SS Re Pree reer Te eee 23,691 
St. Joseph 

ME 84k b:0:010.0.056: 496s cde sae dedavs seeeqeade 


Sioux City 
South St. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 





WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, June 6.—Market steady; 
ern steam, $11.35; Middle West, 
11.25; city steam, 103,@10%e 
tinent, $11.65; South 
Brazil, kegs, $13.35; 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, June 6.—Sesame oil, fabrique, 
— fr.; edible, 90 fr.; copra oil, fabrique, 105 
fr.; edible, 11914 fr.; peanut oil, fabrique, 
79% fr.; edible, 931% fr. = 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, June 6.—(By Cable.)—Beef, ex- 

tra India mess, 130s.; pork, prime, 


West- 
$11.20@ 
; refined, Con- 
American, $12.35; 
compound, 83%, @S8%ce. 


mess, 


105s.; shoulders, square, 57s. 6d.; New York, 
56s.; picnic, 52s.; hams, long, 82s.; American 


cut, 76s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 67s. 6d.; 
long clear, 72s. 6d.; short backs, 67s. 6d.; 
bellies, clear, 66s. 6d. Lard, spot prime, 
55s. 9d.; American refined in pails, 56s. 9d.; 
28-lb. blocks, 55s. 3d. Lard (Hamburg), 
563%, marks. Tallow, prime city, 32s. 6d.; 
choice, 34s. 9d. Turpentine, 29s. Rosin, 
common, 12s. 3d. Cheese, Canadian finest 
white, new, 57s. 6d. Tallow, Australian 
{London), 33s. 9d.@37s. 9d. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


Higher hog markets imparted a better tone 
to the provision list. 


Stearine. 


The market is extremely quiet 


and quoted 
at 9c. nominal. 


Tallow. 


The market is quiet, with city specials of- 
fered at 6c. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Prices improved on support from refiners 
and due to the higher lard market. 

Market closed barely steady under local 
liquidation. Sales, 8,400 bbls. Spot oil, $7.18 
bid. Crude nominal. Closing quotations on 
futures: June, $7.22@7.34: July, $7.19@ 
7.20; August, $7.25@7.26; September, $7.25 
@7.26; October, $6.91@6.92; November, $6.41 
@6.44; December, $6.33@6.35; January, $6.33 
@6.35; good off oil, $7.10@7.35; off oil, $7.05 
@7.30; red off oil, $6.09@6.25; winter oil, 
$7.30 bid; summer white, $7.40 bid. 


— fo 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


June 6.—Hog market higher. 
prices, $8.60; light, $8.40@8.70; 
mixed, $8.35@8.70; heavy, $8.10@8.62%,; 
rough heavy, $8.10@8.30; Yorkers, $8.60@ 
8.65; pigs, $6.65@8.30. Cattle market strong. 
Beeves, $7.20@8.80; cows and heifers, $3.65@ 
8; Texas steers, $6.70@7.75; stockers and 





Chicago, 
Bulk of 


feeders, $6@8.05; Westerns. $6.85@8. Sheep 
market steady; natives, $4.85@5.75; West- 
erns, $4.90@5.80; yearlings, $5.40@6.45; 
lambs, $6.50@7.40; Westerns, $5.50@7.50. 

Sioux City, June 6.—Hogs strong, at $8.15 
@8.25. 

St. Louis, June 6.—Hogs higher, at $8.40 
@8.65. 

Cleveland, June 6.—Hogs higher, at $8.60@ 
8.75. 

Buffalo, June 6.—Hogs strong, with 6,400 
on sale; prices, $8.90@9. 

Kansas City, June 6.—Hogs higher, at $7.80 
@8.55. 


St. Joseph, June 6.—Hogs strong, at $7.90 
@8.50. 

St. Paul, June 6.—Delayed. 

Louisville, June 6.—Hogs steady, at $8.20 
@8.30. 

South Omaha, June 6.—Hogs higher, at 
$8.15@8.35. 

Indianapolis, June 6.—Hogs steady, at $8.50 
@8.65. 

Cudahy, June 6.—Delayed. 


are Carew 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, May 31, 1913, are 
reported as follows: 


Chicago. 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
eo | eee er 6,375 12,300 8,502 
ee ee ere 6,947 24,600 22,297 
eer 6,449 17,200 25,276 
Merete & Ge, cccccdeccece 4,773 9,600 10,460 
G. H. Hammond Co. ..... 2,202 7,500 5,788 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 511 eee see 
Anglo-American Prov PrN Co., 4,900 hogs; Boyd, 
Lunham & Co., 5,800 hogs; Western Packing Co., 
7,800 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 4,500 hogs; Miller & 
Hart, 1,800 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,700 
hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 4,400 hogs; others, 9,300 
hogs. 
Kansas City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Pg, eer 2,896 12,818 5,631 
Fowler Packing Co. ...... 935 ware 2,107 
} Sy eee 2,458 9,218 3,883 
EH GO. e.ckdavancetsass 3,787 10,352 7,194 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,082 7,308 4,856 
SS aS 2, £80 £,383 3,830 
ee eee ore 131 186 8 


Campbell Bros. Co., 36 cattle; Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., 60 cattle; Independent Packing Co., 691 cattle; 
John Morrell & Co., 237 cattle; M. Rice, 590 hogs; 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 642 hogs; T. M. Sinclair & 
Co., 113 cattle; St. Louis Dressed Beef Co., 75 
cattle; United Dressed Beef Co., 124 cattle; Wolf 
Packing Co., 44 cattle; B. Balling, 25 cattle; Blount, 
117 cattle and 280 hogs; Calahan, 26 cattle; Lowry, 
12 hogs. 


Omaha, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & OO. ccecccvccscces 1,751 9,156 2,266 
oo eee 2,507 15,211 5,474 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,283 19,350 5,497 
= ee ere rrr 2,133 18,632 peed 
ee ee er Sita 945 
i A a 2,254 
Lincoln Packing Co., 95 eae: > E. Sinclair & 
Co., 62 cattle; Kauf & Co., 26 cattle; South Omaha 


Packing Co., 29 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 80 cattle. 
St. Louis,* 


Cattle =. Sheep. 
Mortis. © OO: écceviavesce 1,311 9,768 3,337 
BwhkE B OO... .ccccesecvecce 1,431 10. 341 4,464 
Apmenr & OG... cccccesee 1,196 9,601 2,775 
St. Louis D. B. Co........ 688 an 896 
Independent Packing Co. .. 772 1,928 285 
East Side Packing Co...... 237 2,167 we 
Belz Packing Co. ......... a Ti7 
Heil Packing Co. ......... 24 1,066 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 24 499 
Carondelet Packing Co. .... 15 230 
Luer Bros. Packing Co..... am 134 

*Incomplete. 
St. Joseph. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
og ae ee ee 1.990 14,73 5,414 
Hammond Packing Co. .... 1,150 7.571 1,745 
pe a eee ree 1.200 7.899 1,889 

United Dressed Beef Co., 105 cattle. 
—_g——_ 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, June 6.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 
London— 

Bankers’ 60 days...........+. 4.8290@4.83 

Demand sterling ............ 4.8680 @ 4.8685 

Commercial, sight ........... @4.86% 
Paris— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 5.24% §—1- 16@5.24%—1-32 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.22%4—3-32@5.22%4—1-16 

Commercial, sight ...... @5.18% 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 935% @ 9% 11-16 

Commercial, sight ..... @ 95 1-32 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.26% @5.27% 

Commercial, sight ..... @5.21% 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 89 11-16@39 11-16+1-16 

Commercial, sight ..... @40 1-16—1-16 
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CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


ew plant or remodeling your old one. 
Pues Plants Stent and built. Old Plants overhauled, 
y in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


Complete 
enlarged 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Cleveland 


SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1913. 


35 


Cattle. Hogs. 
ME 0-2 inn cic so woke a date 200 5,980 
eee 200 2,826 
ET n6-0'y:0 eaiaunasieeane tae 100 9,942 
OR. DG 5.60 Hise sana wes 400 17,017 
er eS Fee ee 2 
WEE MOE 6.65.00 s vcebec tace 100 10,500 
I err re 200 2,000 
Oklahoma City ............ 400 400 
SRS ee 800 300 
ee eee ee 200 
ID 7g Sovices Scwendietves 200 100 
DRIIIIR 0+ sind eeewetew aes 1,427 
i. SS eee ree 350 
ere ne 250 3,000 
PRR: coer ticcdcecncive 6,000 
CIGD v.05 5 cca vaddeces 1,215 
DID 6.5. si6rts Ganveddonenin 40 4,000 
STO p.csb ser scenekeges 20 1,500 
FRO BO. ccc dccsnssccvece 990 3,348 
MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1913. 
Cs sina bs Sins pemmeten bens 22,000 44,924 
er £,000 13,439 
ET eee Pre ere Eee 3,700 12,994 
ee a 3,500 15,276 
a ee ee 1,500 7,000 
GET WHEY Scone noprenesaies 1,500 9,000 
ee BRA ee 1,800 5,800 
Oklahoma City ........... 600 1,200 
oe i np EET EE 5,000 1,200 
EE Bi otaseidecvacne 2,862 
DIED ies cee sea kenus 4,000 
le a ee re 100 
TRERGRIIIED 6 Schein vewicccicce 550 2,000 
TO: © Sas.0.00 case eben 1,500 9,500 
ee pre re 1,825 4,867 
bi s9sctsadeverebnes 3,500 18,000 
ie in, EP PO or eee 200 3,500 
WOO TE Sst wok ecS ewes’ 2,954 9,162 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1913 
CE Sad bes cibneye to Sass 2,000 15,952 
Ce a a ee 8,600 24,005 
eee 4,200 23,917 
ee Arse ,000 17,360 
ls ED stein an ere sewage 2,000 16,000 
Sioux City .......... coecee 1,100 ,500 
SS rn 5,700 
Milwaukee 5,000 
eer es 600 
Louisville 1,000 
Indianapolis 9,500 
Pittsburgh 3,000 
Cincinnati 2,119 
Ee 2, 
2, 
3 


New York 





wv 
a 
ee 







WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1913. 
CHONG na. csnctctincesownace 38,000 
Kansas City 17,000 
GUE: a sawccrccades 15,000 
FR, TOGND scscs cecces 11,500 
St. Joseph 7,800 
Sioux City 9,000 
GR. TA cecevcccosccesuse 5,000 
Oklahoma City ............ 500 2,500 
ok rrr 3,000 4,000 
po Pree 7,995 
Denver 300 200 
Louisville 1,876 
Detroit 1,500 
Cudahy .. 800 
Wichita 8,710 
Indianapolis ............06. 1,700 7,000 
| ER ae 2,000 
| ee eee 590 4,100 
BuMado. wecaccccwcccccscees 40 2,500 
CRevetel | ian ccc cviged cvccse 40 2,500 
New WOE ccscsecdvccccese 1,863 227 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1913. 
CURCENO- cin de yeecdvereswes 4,500 30,000 
8 arr eer 3,000 7,500 
BE. TR enc ccscdsscscast's 4,000 9,500 
PIC ose 60 a0 wees 0s 2,625 
ee: ee. 346 3,626 
WE = kik 65s decd ec kaeens's 5 2,600 
NOW TE scctaee Hib eases 1,920 1,509 
FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1913. 
CHICKS 6c ccccvevecsovvess 18,000 
Kansas City 5,000 
QUAGRR .criccceciscseasess 4,800 
WE, BED 6.55 ik vcedndttereds 8,000 
ES SOE, 656 ck ceweeensabe 2,200 
GOR 0 deca whtedes 3,500 
Fort Worth 800 
A ene 5,000 
Ok AbOMa 2 ccccccccccvecesss 1,300 





Sheep. 
1,000 


100 
500 


200 
100 


100 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 








WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO JUNE 2, 1913. 
Sheep and 
Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
New York .cccscccccces 2,152 7,501 2,830 11,617 
Se TEE on 40:06 008 nike .647 5,455 23,908 20,826 
Central Union ........ 2,827 499 9.970 — 
Lehigh Valley ........ 2, 871 3,542 — 
BWeatHwviAS: cccvesecsoess — 156 55 0s 4, 825 
are 11,220 13,982 40,305 37,268 
Totals last week....... 11,183 13,507 40,147 29,192 
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Retail Section 


CHEAPEST REFRIGERATION FOR BUTCHER SHOP 
Problem That Confronts the Shop Butcher This Summer 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third of a series of 
timely articles for the retail buteher who is faced 
with the problem of higher ice prices for the coming 
summer. It is intended here to describe the latest 
improvements in small ice machines for the butcher 
shop, and to compare the cost of their operation with 
the cost of natural ice. The National Provisioner in- 
tends to let the makers of these small ice machines 
tell their own story to the butchers. ] 


The ice question continues to be a serious 
find the 
hot weather upon them they are moved to 
take steps to protect themselves from risks 


problem for butchers, and as they 


of an ice shortage and consequent increased 
expense due to higher ice prices. They have 


received valuable information from these 
articles already. 

In this issue the question of refrigeration 
as compared to the use of ice in the butcher 
shop is handled from the standpoint of ice- 
machine builders who believe in a somewhat 
larger installation than those already de- 
seribed, which they claim will be most econ 
omical in the long run. Their reasons are 
told in the following letter, in which they 
give illustrations of small plants which they 
have installed and which are in actual opera- 
tion, the 


experience, 


being taken from actual 


figures 2 


They say: 
Questions That Confront the Butcher. 
Editor The National 


Three leading questions usually 


Provisioner: 
the 
enterprising butcher who is considering the 


face 


purchase of a small refrigerating 
What will the plant cost? 
it occupy? 


plant: 
What space will 
What will the running cost be? 

The experienced refrigerating engineer faces 
these differently. To 
are: What space is to be used? 


questions him they 


What will 


TYPES OF 


Siagle Compressor, 3 to 


4 Tons Capacity. 


be the running cost? 


cost ? 


What will the plant 


The space determines the size of plant, and 
this with the kind of power used determines 
the running cost, and in natural sequence the 
cost of the plant also. 

The would-be buyer usually fails to con- 
sider a most important question—the upkeep 
cost. 

With the first cost of a plant the cost of 
upkeep should always be figured. 

The first cost is not nearly so important 
as the probable total cost at the end of say 
10, 15 or 20 years. 

A specimen plant we have in mind com- 
prises three boxes. 


refrigerator rooms or 


They are built of compressed cork finished 


outside with beaded tongue and _ groove 
boards. There is a chill room having 46 


square feet of floor area 13 feet high, includ- 
ing a bunker of 5 feet, a storage room having 
94 square feet floor area and 13 feet high 
with bunker, and a display room having 20 
square feet floor and 8 feet 


high without 


bunker. This is a combined abattoir and re- 
tail business. The usual killing is about 15 


cattle, 25 sheep, 25 calves and 15 hogs per 
week. 

The compressor is our standard open type, 
with adjustable cross head, adjustable bear- 
ings and all wearing surfaces, either brass or 
babbitt 


The ammonia cylinders are single-acting and 


lined, and in all renewable. 


cases 


have safety heads. This compressor is built 


along the same lines as our largest sizes, as 


we build but one class. 


THE FRICK BELT-DRIVEN 


6 to S Tons, 


On account of the parts being both adjust- 
able and renewable, and also convenient to 
get at, the upkeep cost of these machines 
is much less during periods of 10, 15 and 
The 
is also higher than any of the 
small compressors usually offered, because 


20 years than is usually experienced. 
efficiency 


of the safety heads and special large valve 
areas. 

The lubrication is much more effective, as 
all wearing surfaces have sight feed oilers 
and a special pump supplies oil to the pack- 
No oil is filled into 
the interior and no trouble results from the 
congealing of oil when the frost comes back 


ing box and piston rods. 


on the suction pipe to the compressors, as 
would frequently be the case if this machine 
contained oil in the case and depended on 
splash lubrication. 

In like manner, no trouble is experienced 
with oil passing into the refrigerating pipes 
and collecting on their inside cold surfaces 
when pumping back, as no body of oil comes 
into with the 
in this type of machine. 


contact ammonia passages 

The machine is rated at 6 tons refrigera- 
tion at slow speed, and 71% tons at medium. 
It is 10-horse power electric 
motor. 


driven by a 


The temperatures are carried at 34 degs. 
to 36 degs. F. by running the plant about 
two hours in the morning and two hours in 
the evening during summer weather. 

With ice it could not be carried lower than 
45 degs. to 50 degs. F., about 1,800 
pounds would be consumed. 


and 


Comparison of Running Cost with Ice Cost. 


A comparison of running costs would be: 





REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 


10 to 12 Tons, 15 to 18 Tons, ete. 
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1,800 pounds ice @ 30c............... $5.40 
10 horsepower for 4 hours = about 
36 K. W. hours @ 4c.......... $1.44 
2,400 gallons condensing water in 
4 hours @ 12%%c. per M....... 30 
Oil and other incidentals, about. .30 
Time of attendant, about 2 hours’ .50 
——— $2.54 
Saving per day as compared to ice.. $2.86 


Or more than 100 per cent. 

In this plant direct expansion ammonia 
coils are placed in the bunkers, part of them 
being submerged in brine storage tanks and 
in the display room which faces the retail 
The coil 
is placed against the back wall just behind 
the meat rack, 


store and has sliding glass doors. 


The above answers the questions regard- 
ing space required and cost of operation. 

The cost of the plant can best be given 
after knowing the location, and whether elec- 
tric current can be used. It might in some 
eases be too high in price, and a gasoline 
other have to be 


engine or would 


adopted. 


power 
The gasoline engines are usually 
guaranteed to produce a horsepower with a 
pint of gasoline per hour, and some of the 
better ones do it with less. Gas engines on 
city gas use about 18 cubic feet per H. P. 
hour. 

The case cited above is in a town of 10,000 
people, with municipal electric and gravity 
water plants. 

Another plant we have in mind comprises 
a chill room having about 270 square feet 
floor area and 14 feet high, including a 6-foot 
bunker; and a 360 
square feet floor area and 14 feet high, in- 
cluding bunker. The usual killing is 90 to 
100 calves weekly. 


storage room having 


The compressor is of our open type, ver- 
tical single acting, as used in the previous 
case cited, and is rated as 10 tons refrigera- 
tion at slow speed and 12 tons at medium 
speed. It is driven by a 20-horsepower 
motor, but only about 18 horsepower is used. 

The temperature is carried at about 30 
degs. to 32 by running the plant 
with 


degs. F. 


about three hours each day summer 
temperature. 

In this case a temperature of 42 degs. to 
45 degs. would be the best obtainable with 
ice, and would not be satisfactory. 

A comparison of running costs would be 


as follows: 


2,100 pounds ice @ 30c............... $6.30 
18 horsepower for 3 hrs. = about 
49 K. W. hours @ 4.9¢c......... $2.40 
2,700 gallons condensing water in 
3 hours @ 8.7e. per M.......... 24 
Oil and other incidentals, about.. .40 


Time of attendant about 1% hrs. .45 
$3.49 
In this case the space provided is larger 
in proportion to the amount killed, because 
the business is largely wholesale and a larger 
amount of cold supply is carried on hand. 
Direct expansion ammonia coils are placed 
in the bunkers overhead, but no brine tanks 
are used, as the plant operates each day 
after the killing is finished, and the rooms 
are not opened much after the plant stops. 
This plant is located in a large city, with 
privately owned electric plant and municipal 
water plant. 
Final Cost Is Based on Efficiency. 
In conclusion we want to say that in any 
retail shop the work to be done will be the 
same, no matter whose plant is installed, but 
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the power consumed and the upkeep cost 
will depend on the efficiency of the machine 
and how it is built. 

The machine that can be run with the least 
clearance and has large valve areas, adjust- 
able crossheads, ete., will be the most effi- 
cient. Likewise the machine that has all its 
wearing surfaces open and easily reached, all 
adjustable and renewable, will cost very much 
less to keep in first class condition during a 
given period of say 10, 15 or 20 years. In 
fact, it will often outlive two of the small 
that do not 


does 


features, 
as much at 


machines have these 
and it 
any time. 

We have not aimed to describe plants that 


are especially 


not show its wear 


good, nor did we compare 
whether power and water was high-priced or 
low when selecting them. Similar plants 
could be cited in many other places. 
Further, we have not spared the running 
expense, nor knowingly boosted the ice con- 
sumption in order to show a good compari- 
son. The conditions given are as nearly true 


as they can usually be measured, and while 


many very good looking comparisons are 
made frequently, based on power only, we 


think the would-be customer ought to know 
what other expenses he may expect, and we 
have tried to show this clearly. 
Respectfully, 
THE FRICK COMPANY. 

Waynesboro, Pa., May 28. 

[The next article in this series, describing another 
practical small refrigerating machine for retail butch- 
ers, will appear in an early issue of The National 
Provisioner on this page. ] 
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READY FOR BUTCHERS’ CONVENTION. 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

The Retail Dealer’ Associations of Bos- 
ton, Mass., affiliated with the Master Butch- 
ers of America, 





well, and 
preparations are being made to entertain the 
delegates and others who will attend the na- 
tional convention in the week of August 10. 
The committee of which the writer is chair- 


are doing great 


man desires a record attendance, and prom- 
ises that nothing shall be left undone to make 
the visit not only one of profit, but one of 
The first 
Retail Provision 
May 20, 
every 


pleasure long to be remembered. 
ball of the 
Association 
delightful 


about 


annual Boston 


Dealers’ was held on 


and was a success in way. 
There The 


members appeared in dress suits and the ladies 


were 400 couples present. 


were magnificently gowned. President George 
Orman and wife led the grand march. 
Yours very truly, 
ANDREW RONALD, e2-President. 
Boston, Mass., June 2. 





eo 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Mahoney Brothers, Wallace, Ida., have 


of the firm 
Brothers’ Meat Company. 


changed the name to Mahoney 


The Far-Famed Sausage Factory, Rosedale, 
Kan., has changed its name to The Far-Famed 
Meat and Sausage Company. 

G. L. Zaecker & Sons will open a new meat 
market at Wheeling, W. Va. 

? 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, to Shade Brothers. 

A. Mutter has purchased the Palace Meat 
Market at Moline, Ia. 

The butcher shop of R. Bleth, at Glen Ullin, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

A. Miller will open a meat market at 


Langlois has sold his meat business 


Os- 


sian, Ind. 
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J. H. Rauscher has moved his meat market 
to a new location at Emporia, Kan. 

R. Jett has sold his interest in the Salida 
Meat Market, Modesta, Cal. to F. R. 
Kumbegel. 

W. J. Bullock has purchased the A. L. Fox 
market at Butler, Kan. 

Van Antwerp & Osborne have purchased the 
meat market of Mubauch & Betts at Peoria, 
Ill. 

B. W. Ehlers has sold his meat market at 
Charles City, Ia., to A. Lausch. 

C. B. Miller and Ed Means have engaged in 
the meat business at Chetopa, Kan. 

Mr. Sutterlin has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at 

P. J. Swartz has purchased the half inter- 
est of W. M. Winters in the 
market at Burden, Kan. 

Hl. FE. DeArmon moved his stock of 
meats into his new shop at Minneola, Kan. 

J. D. Penrod has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of C. H. Webber at Bonner Springs, Kan: 


Wheaton, Kan. 


Dexter meat 


has 


Oscar Hoar has sold out his meat business 
at Woodston, Kan., and will move to Osborne, 
where he has another shop. 

EK. P. Hall has leased the Scott building at 
Braman, Okla., and will engage in the meat 
and grocery business. 

D. Y. Jameson has disposed of his meat 
business at Blair, Neb., to S. B. Scoggin. 

Sob Etter purchased the City Meat 
Market at Lone Wolf, Okla., of J. C. Butler. 

Mr. Larson has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Madison, Kan. : 

Billie Aumiller has purchased the local 
butcher shop at Speed, Kan. 

A. 8. Elliott, formerly owner of the Univer- 
sity Meat Market at Lawrence, Kan., has pur- 
chased the shop of J. A. Downs, at 1200 New 
York street. 

James Karoush has purchased the A. B. 
Coonrod meat market at Mahaska, Kan. 

The Bietry Crocery Company has engaged 
in business at Battle Creek, Mich., and will 
add a stock of meats. ; 

Louis Schleicher has closed up his meat 
shop at Edmund, Wash., the high price of 
meat making a profit impossible. 

Geo. Krouse, who recently purchased the 
retail market of C. A. Gibson, at Auburn, 
Wash., has also purchased the wholesale end 
of the business. 

Frank Huffman has purchased a meat mar- 
ket at Seward, Neb. 

J. H. Craig has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Reynolds, Neb. 

J. L. Proper is about to engage in the meat 
business at Broadwater, Neb. 

N. Dienes is about to open a 
market at Clay Center, Neb. 

Uffelman & MeNierny have purchased the 
Marthis meat market at Fairbury, Neb. 

C. J. Shaw, formerly of Shickley, Neb., has 
opened a meat market at Sterling, Neb. 

Edgar Thompson and Frank Morning have 
purchased a meat market at York, Neb. 

The Newcastle Mercantile Company has 
succeeded to the business of the McCrea Mer- 
cantile Company at Neweastle, Wyo. 

Cc. P. McLimans & Son have been succeeded 
in the meat business at Larchwood, Ia., by A. 
L. and A. A. Mayhew, of Everly. 

F. W. Eder has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness at Lakefield, Minn., to Joe Soklik. 

L. M. Johnson has begun the erection of a 
new meat market at Milton, Ia. 

Ben Hess is about to begin the erection of 
a new market at Verdigre, Neb. 

Chas, L. Berry is about to erect a building 
at Cedar Falls, Ia., to be used as a meat and 
grocery store. 

R. T. Roethke is about to erect a new meat 
market at Tower City, N. D. 

W. E. Hicks, of McHenry, is about to erect 
a meat market at Sentinel Butte, N. D. 


has 


new meat 
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ew York Section 


President L, F. Swift, of Swift & Company, 
was in New York this week to meet Mrs. 
Swift on her return from abroad. 

V. D. Skipworth, general manager of 
the S. & S. interests at Chicago, was in New 
York this week. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending May 31, 
1913, averaged 12.26 cents per pound. 

The employees’ association of the firm of 
Richard Webber is completing arrangements 
for its annual picnic at the Harlem River 
Park and Casino on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Wednesday, July 23. The special 
feature of the occasion will be a baby show. 

Jake Rosenthal, the meat czar of the Rock- 
aways, has been kept busy since his return 
from his recent trip to Mexico in relating 
his experiences during the siege in Mexico 
City. His party was under fire during the 
entire time and all had narrow escapes. 

Arrangements have been made for a record- 
breaking convention of the United Master 
Butchers’ Association of New York State, to 
be held in Rochester June 9, 10 and 11. It 
will be the twentieth annual convention, and 
there will be more than 29,000 retail butchers 
represented. There are nine branches in 
Greater New York, with an active member- 
ship of 4,000. Frank P. Burck, of Brooklyn, 
is president of the State association. 

The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York dur- 
ing the week ending May 31, 1913, by the 
New York ‘City Department of Health: 
Meat.—Manhattan, 7,111 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 
10,260 Ibs.; total, 17,371 Ibs. Fish.—Manhat- 
tan, 9,600 lbs.; Brooklyn, 3 Ibs.; total, 9,603 
Ibs. Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 1,622 
lbs.; Brooklyn, 358 Ibs.; total, 1,980 Ibs. 

Prospects are that the attendance at the 
Swift employees’ outing at College Point on 
June 21 will break all records for attendance. 
The latest athletic feature is a challenge 
from the United Dressed Beef Company’s tug- 
of-war team to pull against any and all 
rivals. Another attraction is a baseball game 
between leading members of the Swift staff 
in New York and Jersey City, including 
Messrs. Edwards, Sullivan, Dean, Fetterly, 
Hallenbeck, Harrington, Johns, Hicks, Man- 
chee, Brady, ete. This should be a hot con- 
test! 

The New York City Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment has referred Borough Presi- 
dent McAneny’s plan for an experimental 
municipal ice plant to the budget committee. 
This was done because of the determination 
of the board to retrench in every direction 
on account of the narrow margin of the city’s 
borrowing capacity. Borough President 
Miller suggested only one plant as a test, 
but McAneny said one would not prove 
economical. The Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent asserted the city could manufacture and 


deliver its own ice at $2.50 a ton. 
action was put over for a week. 


Final 


T. C. Sullivan, head of the provision de- 
partment of Swift & Company in New York 
City, has been put in charge of that depart- 
ment for the entire New York territory, 
country as well as city houses, and includ- 
ing those taken over after the National dis- 
solution last year. This is probably the larg- 
est and most important section of the com- 
pany’s provision business, and it is in good 
hands. Mr. Sullivan has made a marked 
success in this department since taking hold 
of it, just as he did in the produce depart- 
ment, and before that as assistant to Gen- 
eral Manager Edwards. His popularity in 
the trade and with his subordinates makes 
his promotion very welcome. 

(a efe 
BEEF IN THE MAKING. 


“No inventory has yet been taken of the 
1913 movement of Southern stock cattle to 
Northern pastures, but the aggregate will be 
heavy,”’ says James E. Poole. “Already long 
caravans are tracking through Denver, Sioux 
City and other gateways, and the May and 
June bovine pilgrimage will be 50 per cent. 
in excess of that of 1912. Montana, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming 
are long on grass, but short of livestock, and 
the restocking campaign is being vigorously 
prosecuted at the highest 
history. 

“Most of these cattle are going into Chi- 
cago territory, but will not be ready for the 
butcher until the summer of 1915, as they are 
and two-year-olds, The entire 
Northwest is full of old hay and is facing a 
bumper new crop, consequently cattle now 
going north will be winter fed, insuring the 
return to market of a larger proportion of 
the whole than in open range days, when cat- 
tle were required to rustle for sustenance dur- 
ing the winter. Wyoming, which has had 
heavy sheep losses during the two past win- 
ters, is restocking with cattle as a safer prop- 
osition. The 1913 northward movement car- 
ries a considerable percentage of female cat- 
tle, indicating that the Northwest intends to 
breed and place itself in a position independ- 
ent of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona.” 

pene Hes 

GEORGIA CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION. 

(Continued from page 32.) 
during this period showed that the 1911 and 
1912 seed contained nearly 3 per cent. less 
meats and more hull fibre than the seed of 
the two previous years. It appears from 
this that the cotton was out of the boll be- 
fore the seed had finished its growth. 

To show further that the fiber of the plant 
was full of sap, our laboratory records on 
these seed also indicate that the moisture in 
the hull of the seed was almost twice as 
great as in the kernel. The consequence was 
that in spite of the hot weather these seed 
were damp, and commenced heating as soon 
as stored. 

Having started with the seed, let us see 
how the conditions outlined can affect the 
fatty acids. It is a known fact to chemists 
who have made investigations on that line 
that unripe seed invariably show an unbal- 
anced proportion of fatty acids and gfycerol 
in the oil contained. This causes high free 
fatty acids, and is another important point 
in proving my theory of undeveloped seed. 
This fact also is borne out by our laboratory 
records. 


prices in trade 


yearlings 
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What Causes the Heating of Seed. 

Next comes the heating of seed. You have 
doubtless heard that this is. caused by fer- 
mentation. I am thoroughly convinced that 
it is simple oxidation. By oxidation here is 
meant the combining of oxygen from the air 
with a body which changes its form through 
heat or combustion. 

The best illustration of this is the burning 
of a stick of wood. This is perfect oxidation. 
The fire commences at one end and creeps 
slowly over the whole stick. Only those 
parts of the stick which are nearest the 
burning become sufficiently heated to burn. 
They take fire and heat the parts nearest 
them, and so on gradually throughout the 
length of the stick. 

This is what occurs with seed. One bushel 
of heated seed can ruin hundreds of tons. 
Without going into the chemical explanation, 
let me say that this oxidation is primarily 
caused by moist seed. When the heating 
commences the seed nearest become hot, and 
so on throughout the whole pile in the same 
manner that the stick of wood burns. What 
effect have these heated seed on the oil con- 
tained? This oxidation changes the form of 
the glycerol, and breaks the balance with the 
fatty acids, thus setting them free. 

Heating or oxidation of the seed before 
crushing has three deleterious effects on cot- 
tonseed oil. 

First, it requires a stronger solution of 
caustic soda to neutralize the free fatty 
acids in refining. This increases the refin- 
ing loss. 

Second, the brownish glands in the kernel 
of the seed which can be easily detected with 
the naked eye in a cross-section of the seed 
turn black or a very deep red. This darkens 
the color of the oil. 

And third, it is a well-known fact among 
chemists that the absorption of oxygen by 
any oil produces rancidity. This causes “off” 
flavor. 

Up to this point few of you need any help 
from a chemist to tell that your oil is “off.” 
You can judge that from the seed. 


Two Other Causes for “Off” Oil. 


There are two other causes for “off” oil 
which many of us overlook—improper mill- 
ing and improper care of the oil while in stor- 
age. The first of these I shall pass over 
hurriedly. 

Too much care cannot be exercised to pre- 
vent the smallest amount of lubricating oil 
getting into the cottonseed oil. It produces 
a fluorescent color, a distinct greenish tinge, 
which cannot be removed either by refining 
or bleaching. I have two samples here of 
the same oil. One has drops of lubricating 
oil in it. If you are interested you can ex- 
amine and see what I mean by fluorescence. 
This color occurs less frequently from an- 
other cause. 

Cooking the meats in any way which is 
liable to scorch them will have the same ef- 
fect. Very excessive steam pressure and care- 
lessness in not thoroughly cleaning the cook- 
ers after each charge are two points that 
should have close attention. 

Besides free fatty acids, crude oil contains. 
either in solution or suspension other im- 
purities, such as water, fine meal particles, 
mucilaginous matter and coloring matter. 

Water and mucilaginous matter occur natu- 
rally in the seed, but should be separated 
from the oil in course of manufacture. 
Proper cooking and handling of the meats 
should leave them in the cake. Frequently 
this is not the case. Where the mill practice- 
is to cook with high steam pressure on short 
time, there is great danger of these ingredi- 
ents becoming incorporated with the crude- 
oil. The result is an oil which requires a 
high refining loss to remove the color, and 
often one on which it is impossible to obtain 
a prime color. 

Next to caring for the seed, I believe the 
most neglected department in oil milling to- 
day is the improper care of the crude oil. 
The first requisite is to remove by thorough 
settling or filtration the matter which is held 
in the oil by suspension, and to remove by 
settling and drawing off any water contained. 

When meal particles, gum and water are- 
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Don’t be a victim 
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of the “ice famine” 


The shortage in this season’s ice crop has sent prices 
4 p 


soaring sky high. 
before the summer is over. 


And they are likely to go still higher 


This means that your ice supply for the season will eat 


a big hole in your profits. 


Don’t tie yourself up to the ice man. 


Put yourself on an 


independent footing by installing the 


AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 
REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


This machine is totally different from all others. Doesn’t re- 


quire a skilled operator. 
No dangerous fumes. No h 


with any ice box. 


you to get better prices. 


Practically runs itself. 
igh pressure to cause explosion. 
no complicated parts to cause trouble. 
Can be installed in small space in the basement, and connects 
i Does away with the muss and nuisance of ice. 
It produces a lower and drier temperature than ice, thus keeping 
your stock in better condition. This saves you money and enables 
This machine also makes ice. 


No ammonia. = - 
And RN 
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allowed to remain in the bottom of a storage 
tank they release gases, probably from fer- 
mentation, which are partially absorbed in 
passing through the oil. If settlings form in 
a tank, the necessity of frequent cleaning 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. If fresh 
prime crude oil is placed in a tank which has 
not been cleaned, it takes only a short time 
for “off” crude to result. Oil which bears 
this sour or foul odor and flavor is unmis- 
takable to an expert, and it would surprise 
you to know how many oils of that class we 
have each year. 


The Chief Cause of Oil Deteriorating in 
Storage. 

The most prevalent cause of oil deteriorat- 
ing in storage, however, brings us back to 
our chemistry. This is doubtless the point 
which the average mill man gives least at- 
tention to. The four elements, air, light, heat 
and moisture, are probably the greatest fac- 
tors of oxidation in existence. The subjec- 
tion of the oil to these, while it is in storage, 
causes the same condition of affairs that ex- 
ists with heated seed. On account of the 
absence of nitrogenous matter the heat pro- 
duced is not the same. This is what is 
known chemically as slow oxidation, and in 
the end produces the same effect as to free 
acids and color. 

E. Ritsert, a world’s authority on fats and 
oils, after much investigation established 
the fact that the rancidity of oils is due to 
direct oxidation, which progresses the more 
rapidly the greater the intensity of the light 
to which the oil is exposed. He claims that 
light alone in the absence of air will not 
make oil rancid. Nor will air in the absence 
of light act as quickly in cool weather. That 
is why oil can be kept in storage in winter 
with a fair degree of safety, provided the 
tanks are clean and the oil is free from 
settlings. 

My own observation and experience con- 
vinces me that crude oil is held after the 
first of March at great risk. In “off” oil 
the flavor, loss and color are affected. The 
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oxidation which commenced in the seed con- 
tinues here. In prime oil the color suffers 
most. We handled quite a number of sam- 
ples this spring which were strictly prime, 
except for color. It is not only difficult to 
refine this class of oil to a prime color, but 
the bleach is equally unsatisfactory. That is 
one reason why it is necessary for refiners to 
make claims higher than you expect. 


Damaged Seed Not Only Cause of “Off” Oil. 

This brings me to the real object of this 
paper. We frequently get letters with sam- 
ples stating that the oil in question was 
made from prime sound seed, but claimed as 
“off” by the buyer. 

I have endeavored to show you that other 
causes than damaged seed will produce “off” 
oil. I can also state that it is impossible for 
me to tell from the flavor, odor and appear- 
ance of crude oil whether or not it will pro- 
duce prime summer yellow, and I have given 
the very closest attention to this subject for 
ten years, having analyzed during that time 
over ten thousand samples of crude oil. 

If you will consider these points carefully 
I believe you will be inclined to regard the 
refiner’s claims a little more charitably, and 
there will be less cause for arbitrations. 

Lack of time forbids me to take up the 
important question of remedies other than I 
have pointed out in the storing of oil. Right 
here let me emphasize one point. Keep air 
away from your crude oil as much as pos- 
sible, and expose as small a surface as pos- 
sible. 

The other two remedies for preventing bad 
oil are equally as important. They are the 
purchasing of seed by grade, and the proper 
care of the seed in storage. These subjects 
I shall leave in worthier hands. (Continued 
and enthusiastic applause.) 

The closing address of the afternoon session 
was that of Mr. H. C. Brown, of Augusta, 
Ga., who spoke on “Grading Cotton Seed for 
Manufacturing Purposes.” This is a subject 


of most vital interest to the industry, and 
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his remarks, based upon actual experience 
along this line, proved of great interest to 
the convention. General discussion followed 
the two last-named subjects. 


The Second Day’s Session. 


The opening address of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session was that delivered by Hon. E. E. 
Pomeroy, his subject being “The Legal End 
of the Business,” and in this brief address he 
gave the crushers many points of excellent 
advice, which would serve to keep them from 
the pitfalls so prevalent in business today. 

One of the. principal addresses of the con- 
vention was that delivered by Mr. Joel Hun- 
ter, C. P. A., probably the most prominent 
auditor in the South, whose subject, “Fal- 
lacies in Seed and Crushing Costs,” was 
based upon his actual experience as an oil 
mill man, covering a quarter of a century, 
during which time he has been intimately as- 
sociated in an advisory capacity with the 
leading members of the fraternity. Mr. Hun- 
ter’s speech in full will appear in a later 
issue. 

The closing address of the convention was 
that delivered by Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State 
Veterinarian, whose crusade to drive out the 
eattle tick which is costing Georgia annually 
$5,000,000, was received most cordially. Dr. 
Bahnsen’s paper dealt with methods of tick 
eradication, which he urged his hearers to use 
their influence to have adopted. 

Following these addresses, the reports of 
the various standing committees were deliv- 
ered, and the rules for 1913-14, as they re- 
late to the Georgia Association, were adopted. 
The election of. officers brought the conven- 
tion to a close. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES — 


LIVE CATTLE. 


to choice native steers $7.50@8.40 
peesab atone occ oe, Ga 
4.75@7.40 
3.50@7.50 


7.90@9.40 


Good 


Poor to fair native steers 
Oxen and stags 
Bulls 


Good to choice 


RO GET GOW oc cocdcccendsscttiocces 


native steers one 


LIVE CALVES. 


common to choice, 


year ago.. 


Live veal calves, 
100 lbs 

Live culls, per 100 lbs 

Live calves, buttermilks 


Live veal calves, coarse Westerns, 


per 
9.00@11.25 
7.00@ 9.00 
7.00@ 9.00 
per 100 


calves, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
7. - 
Ha 


£.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.50 
3.00 


good 
yearlings 


Live lambs, 
Live 
Live sheep, 


sheep, 


mixed @ 
100 ID6.....--eeseee @ 


Live sheep, good 


Live culls, per 


LIVE HOGS. 


sheep, 


@9.10 
@9.20 
ot 20 


heavy 
medium 
140 lbs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
native heavy 13 @13% 
light .12%@138 


common to fair 


Choice 
Choice, 
Native, 


native 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
native heavy 
native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags 
Fleshy Bologna bulls -....- 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


12% @13 
@12% 
@12% 


Choice 
Choice 
Lamicncene Reem apes 12 


15 @15% 
2 ribs 3% 14 @14% 
13%@14 
@i6 
@15 
@l4 
@14% 14% @15 
and ribs........ @l4 14 @14% 
and ribs........ @13 13 @13% 
.124%@138 @13 
@12 @12% 
@i1% @12 
. 14a @12) 
@il1 @11% 
@10 @10% 


DRESSED CALVES. 


per Ib.. 


ribs 


loins 
loins 


loins 


me whe oe 


hinds and ribs 
hinds 
hinds 


rounds 


- co to 


rounds 
rounds 
chucks. . 
chucks 
chucks 


CO 8D ps & ay 


@1i% 
@16% 
choice @16% 
fair to G00d....cccccsccce 134%4,@14% 
calves, common 
and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, 
Veals, country 
Western 
Western 
Western 


Grassers 


dressed, per Ib 
calves, 


calves, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, choice, per lb 
Lambs, good 

Lambs, mediam to good 
Sheep, choice 

Sheep, medium to good 


Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs, avg 
12 to 14 Ibs. 
14 to 16 lbs. 
light 
heavy 


Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 


hams, 
hams, 
hams, 
picnics, 
picnics, 
shoulders 


Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 


Smoked beef tongue, per Ib............. eee 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 


@16% 
@14% 
@32 
@s80 
@13% 
@13 
@13% 
@15 
@17% 
16%4@17 


Shoulders, 
Butts, 
Butts, 


regular 
boneless 
Fresh hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 
100 pcs. 

Black hoofs, per ton 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. 
100 pes, 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over 


90.00@100.00 
280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES, 


Fresh steer tongues 14 @14%c. a pound 
Fresh cow tongues 12%@l13c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef a@ pound 
Calves’ livers a pound 
Beef kidneys a plece 
Mutton kidneys a plece 
Livers, a pound 
Oxtails a piece 
Hearts, beef a pound 
Rolls, beef a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, @35ce. a pound. 
Lambs’ fries @ 8c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings...... 14 @14%c. a pound 
Blade meat @12'%c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Sheep, imp., wide. per bundle 

Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 

Sheep, imp., per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 
per lb., f. o, s. New York 

Hog, extra narrow selected, 

Hog, in kegs, 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. 
cago 

Beef rounds, 
York 

Beef 

Beef 


@27c. 
Western....... 21 


@50 
@70 
@50 
@25 


per Ib 
1 cent over bbls. or tes.... 


export, per set, f. o. b. New 


bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 
middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.. 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 28........ 


SPICES. 


@ 4% 


Ground. 
white 20% 
Sing., black 18% 
Penang, white 19% 
Pepper, red Zanzibar ..........+..- 17 
Allspice ™% 
Cinnamon eeecce 20 


Coriander 6% 


Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, 


Pepper, 


Refined—Granulated 
Crystals 
Powdered 


1913. 


June 7, 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 
Branded kips 

Heavy branded kips 

Ticky kips 

Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 

Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. 
picked, fancy 

Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., dry- 

picked 

Fowl—lIced, 

No. Md. 


choice 


to doz., dry- 


bbls.— 


and Ill. dry-picked, 4 lbs. avg., 


Southern 
@4 ibs. 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib. 
—- prime, white, 10 lbs. 


and §. 


to: doz., per 
@4.25 
Pan nO 


Young toms, No. 1 

eee SH, TRG “esos so SeceeBoccscs 23 @24 
Young hens, } 

Old hens and toms 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Chickens, broilers, 
Chickens, 
lb. 
Fowls, 


fancy, nearby, per 


broilers, Western, Southern, 


Fowls, via express 
Old roosters, 
Turkeys, hens and toms, 
Ducks, Long Island, per Ib 
Ducks, West. and So., per Ib 
Geese, per Ib., Western 
Guineas, per pair 

Pigeons, per pair 


per Ib. 


Creamery, Extras 


Firsts 


27144@27% 
Creamery, 2614 @27 


Process, Extras = 


rocess, Firsts 


Fresh gathered, @23 
@21 

@19% 

@18% 

17%@18% 

Gt, TR. Bi cc csdcccecies 164% @17% 
, checks, good to choice dry.16 @17 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton........ 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt D 2. 
Nitrate of soda—spot 52% 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

New York @25.00 

and 10c. 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered 


Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 

Tankage, 11 and-15 p. c¢., f. o b. 
Chicago, prompt 

Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 

Fisch scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York (nominal) 

Foreign fish guano, testing 183@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos, 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (85c. per unit 
available phos. acid)..... boceee 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 lbs., guar., 25% 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs, 
spot, guar., 25% 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 

So. Carolina spasatians rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 

The same, dried 


and 10c. 
@ 7.50 


and 10c. 








